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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTH  AFRICA  ON  THE 
EVE  OF  THE  ELECTION 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:34  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  Johnston  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  I  could  now  call  the  committee  meeting  to 
order.  Our  first  panel  is  Congressman  Payne,  and  he  should  be 
here  shortly.  But  in  order  to  start  things  moving,  I  will  make  my 
opening  statement. 

We  are  going  to  be  somewhat  disrupted  today  because  we  are 
dealing  with  the  crime  bill.  There  are  more  amendments  to  it  than 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  much  less  important.  And  we  will 
probably  be  voting  every  20  minutes. 

But,  today,  we  meet  to  discuss  South  Africa,  a  country  that  is  un- 
dergoing an  extraordinary  political  transition.  From  April  26  to  the 
28,  South  Africans  of  all  races  will  finally  have  a  chance  to  vote 
in  the  country's  first  ever  democratic  elections.  In  this  afternoon's 
hearing,  we  will  address  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa  on  the  eve 
of  this  historic  election.  History  will  tell  us  that  the  United  States 
had  a  less  than  stellar  role  to  play  in  combating  apartheid,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  decades. 

But  in  the  1980's,  South  Africa  became  one  of  the  most  unusual 
foreign  policy  issues  in  which  public  opinion  forced  a  change  in  the 
U.S.  policy.  In  1986,  in  response  to  public  pressure,  Congress 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Anti-apartheid  Act.  Since  then,  Nelson 
Mandela  has  been  released  from  prison,  and  the  United  States  has 
played  an  active  role  and  an  important  role  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  struggle  against  racial  domination  in  South  Africa.  Today,  we 
meet  to  examine  the  future  of  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa. 

The  upcoming  elections  will  indeed  be  a  watershed  event  for  this 
country  with  repercussions  felt  throughout  the  region  and  the  rest 
of  the  continent.  At  a  time  when  African  crises  abound,  from  Soma- 
lia to  Zaire  and  now  Rwanda,  it  is  with  great  hope  and  optimism 
that  the  world  looks  to  South  Africa.  Chief  Buthelezi's  11th  hour 
decision  to  allow  the  Inkatha  Party  to  participate  in  the  poll  will 
hopefully  inspire  all  eligible  voters  to  peacefully  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  in  their  historic  new  nonracial  democracy. 

Representatives  of  the  Clinton  administration  have  indicated 
that  they  will  announce  a  South  African  initiative  that  will  help  to 
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address  many  of  the  problems  that  apartheid  helped  to  create.  I  ap- 
plaud this  proposal.  And  although  all  the  details  have  not  yet  been 
made  known  to  me,  or  any  of  the  details  for  that  matter,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  administration  to  design  and  provide 
funds  for  an  assistance  package  that  is  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
all  South  Africans  in  the  upcoming  post-apartheid  era. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  hearing,  we  will  discuss  important  as- 
pects of  this  proposed  assistance  package.  As  the  only  major  global 
power,  the  United  States  has  stepped  in  to  provide  substantial  sup- 
port to  various  regions  of  the  world  undergoing  transitions  in  the 
post-cold  war  era.  I  can  probably  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be  in  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  the  Communist  threat  no  longer  sets  the 
major  parameters  for  our  foreign  aid  allocations.  Instead,  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  now  rightly  base  its  foreign  policy  on  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, good  governance  and  economic  growth  potential. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  transition  in  South  Africa  should  be 
considered  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  transitions  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  Poland  and  Hungary.  When  the  President  announces 
his  South  African  initiative,  it  is  my  hope  that  substantial  monies 
will  be  devoted  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  millions  of  disadvantaged 
South  Africans  who  have  suffered  from  the  inequities  of  apartheid. 
In  addition  to  help  realize  South  Africa's  long-term  potential,  trade 
and  investment  opportunities  must  be  expanded  to  engage  the 
American  private  sector  in  fostering  economic  growth. 

As  it  did  in  other  regions  of  the  world  undergoing  historic  transi- 
tions, the  administration  should  provide  substantial  additional 
funds  for  South  Africa  to  address  the  extraordinary  needs  and  dis- 
parities. I  am  sure  my  other  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  will 
join  me  in  emphasizing  that  this  additional  money  not  be  taken 
from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  We  will  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  search  creatively  for  additional  sources  for  these 
funds. 

In  short,  in  today's  hearing,  we  hope  to  gauge  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  and  support  for  a  new  South  Africa.  We  will 
hear  testimony  from  three  panels  of  witnesses.  Congressman  Don 
Payne  will  begin  with  a  report  of  his  recent  trip  to  South  Africa. 
Our  witnesses  from  the  administration  will  be  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  George  Moose,  and  AID's  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Africa,  John  Hicks.  Our  final  panel  of  private 
witnesses  will  include  Dr.  Pauline  Baker  of  the  Aspen  Institute, 
Dr.  Mamphela  Ramphele  from  the  University  of  Cape  Town  and 
Mr.  Leon  Louw  of  the  Free  Market  Foundation. 

We  will  stand  in  brief  recess  in  hopes  that  Congressman  Payne 
will  arrive.  In  the  meantime,  Judge  Hastings,  do  you  have  any 
opening  remarks? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  not  make  them  briefly. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  organiz- 
ing this  hearing  on  an  issue  that  is  of  great  important  to  South  Af- 
rica, the  United  States  and  the  world.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  participate  in  a  discussion  of 
this  topic  of  the  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa  on  the  eve  of  the 
elections  there. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  less  than  2  weeks,  as  you  have  pointed  out — 
and  I  echo  your  comments  in  total — in  less  than  this  2-week  period 
of  time  when  South  Africans  go  to  the  polls  for  the  first  time  to- 
gether as  a  nation,  and  the  world  will  be  watching  as  they  gear  up 
for  this  landmark  nonracial  election  during  the  period  of  April  26 
through  28. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  optimism  and  historic  political  achieve- 
ment. And  like  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  as  a  footnote 
to  commend  all  of  the  leadership,  and  more  specifically  of  late  Mr. 
Buthelezi,  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  a  meaningful  manner. 
While  these  winds  of  change  are  in  the  air,  and  clearly  there  is  a 
signal  for  progress  toward  a  nonracial  democracy,  South  Africa 
pretty  obviously  has  come  a  long  way.  And  at  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tion, we  need  to  be  a  full  partner  in  building  democracy  for  that 
nation. 

As  developments  in  South  Africa  expedite,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  supporting  the  transi- 
tion from  apartheid  toward  a  nonracial  democracy  in  view  of  South 
Africa's  economic  potential.  Thus  in  my  view,  we  must  commit  our- 
selves toward  the  removal  of  apartheid  and  endeavoring  to  help 
this  new  democracy  succeed  by  continuing  to  provide  assistance  to 
support  this  transition. 

In  the  past,  we  have  demonstrated  tremendous  support  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  transformations  toward  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  this  same  commitment  can 
be  given  to  South  Africa.  We  must  continue  to  build  a  better  life 
for  all  South  Africans,  and  a  better  life  means  housing,  jobs,  edu- 
cation, health  services  and  much  more.  To  maintain  good  relations 
on  all  levels  for  a  new  democracy,  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  increase  our  assistance  for  South  Africa.  This  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  for  maintaining  a  peaceful  transition  to  a  free  and 
democratic  society. 

While  the  years  of  apartheid  are  over,  a  new  beginning  awaits 
a  new  South  Africa,  and  we  must  continue  to  help  bring  concilia- 
tion, reconciliation,  peace  and  prosperity  to  that  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple. As  the  true  leaders  of  democracy,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  support  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  South  Africa  as  they  take  this  inexorable 
march  toward  freedom  and  democracy. 

Today,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  distinguished  wit- 
nesses, some  of  whom  I  know,  and  they  have  been  as  committed 
as  you  or  myself  or  Congressman  Payne  in  this  regard.  My  final 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  always  end  on  in  any  of  these  hearings 
with  reference  to  South  Africa,  when  election  is  over,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  administration  will  signal  its  commitment  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  visit  during  the  inaugura- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Judge.  Mr.  Burton,  rank- 
ing member,  has  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  meet  today  on  the 
threshold  on  a  historic  event  for  South  Africa.  It  is  also,  however, 
a  moment  to  savor  for  us  here  on  this  subcommittee,  for  a  great 


deal  of  the  attention  of  this  panel  over  the  past  few  years  have 
been  focused  upon  South  Africa. 

The  news  from  South  Africa  over  the  past  few  days  brings  us  a 
most  welcome  signal  of  hope  that  even  at  this  late  hour,  the  tide 
of  the  violence  can  be  reversed.  If  this  is  indeed  the  outcome  of  the 
agreement  reached  in  Pretoria,  President  de  Klerk,  Chief  Buthelezi 
and  Nelson  Mandela  deserve  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit. 

It  is  first  of  all  extremely  gratifying,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  wit- 
nessing the  official  ending  of  apartheid.  Although  among  us,  we 
have  had  our  major  differences  over  the  years  over  how  best  to 
bring  the  system  of  apartheid  to  an  end,  we  stand  together  today 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  struggle  for  justice  was  successful. 
As  we  appreciate  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope  in  South  Africa,  we  must 
be  vigilant  to  ensure  that  the  evils  of  apartheid  are  not  replaced 
by  some  other  form  of  tyranny.  Such  a  tragedy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  occur.  For  if  the  fight  against  apartheid  results  in  nothing  more 
than  a  different  flavor  of  dictatorship,  as  has  unfortunately  been 
the  case  in  so  many  parts  of  Africa,  then  the  good  fight  will  have 
been  in  vain. 

I  raise  this  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  are  ominous 
signals  in  the  current  course  of  events  in  South  Africa;  signals  that 
must  not  be  ignored.  Certainly,  there  are  numerous  culprits  in  the 
cycle  of  violence  that  is  drenching  the  country  with  blood.  All  who 
are  guilty  must  be  called  to  account.  But  if  the  ANC  is  to  head  the 
next  government,  as  most  observers  expect  that  it  will,  then  surely 
its  actions  and  its  attitudes  require  special  scrutiny.  And  that  is 
why,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  concerned. 

Last  month,  over  50  people  were  killed  when  Zulu  protestors 
were  fired  upon  by  snipers  shooting  from  the  windows  in  the  ANC 
headquarters.  This  massacre  took  place  in  the  heart  of  Johannes- 
burg in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  violence  spread  to  nearby 
streets.  The  gruesome  events  were  recorded  by  Fred  Bridgeland 
writing  in  the  Sunday  Telegraph  of  London.  He  says,  "As  the  dem- 
onstration broke  up  in  disarray,  bands  of  marauding  ANC  youths, 
known  as  comrades,  begin  hunting  down  Zulus.  At  a  park  at  the 
back  of  Shell  House,  a  Sunday  Times  reporter  saw  a  bunch  of  20 
comrades  around  a  suspected  Zulu  man  in  his  twenties  already 
bloodied  from  an  earlier  beating.  He  was  discovered  dazed  and 
bruised  and  slumped  against  a  wall.  None  of  them  bothered  to 
check  whether  he  was  a  Zulu.  Rocks  and  boulders  broken  off  near- 
by walls  rained  down  upon  the  Zulu's  head  as  each  took  their  turn 
trying  to  kill  him.  Somehow,  he  managed  to  get  up,  lunging  like 
a  drunk  at  his  attackers.  They  backed  off  for  a  minute  or  two  be- 
fore one  kicked  the  man  to  the  ground.  He  collapsed,  mumbling  for 
mercy  through  swollen  lips  as  the  group  moved  in  for  the  kill, 
pushing  away  the  Sunday  Times  reporter  and  four  photographers 
who  had  formed  a  rough  phalanx  around  the  injured  man.  The 
rocks  kept  coming.  As  they  bounced  off  his  head,  they  were  re- 
trieved and  used  again.  The  man's  moans  became  more  feeble  and 
he  lay  on  the  ground  only  moving  now  with  the  force  of  the  blows. 
Burn  him,  a  comrade  said,  and  another  went  up  behind  the  Zulu 
with  a  box  of  matches,  but  his  attempt  to  set  fire  to  his  clothes 
failed.  The  man's  Yankee  baseball  tee-shirt  was  too  sodden  with 
blood  to  ignite.  The  Zulu's  head  was  now  swollen  grotesquely;  his 


face  unrecognizable  as  human.  Finally,  a  comrade  came  up  to  de- 
liver the  coup  de  grace.  Using  two  hands  to  hurl  a  jagged  rock  the 
size  of  a  paving  stone,  he  split  the  man's  head  like  a  pumpkin.  The 
onslaught  lasted  10  minutes." 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  grotesque  violence,  Nelson  Mandela  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  police  investigators,  barring  them  from  en- 
tering the  ANC's  headquarters  at  Shell  House  to  gather  evidence. 
What  does  this  tolerance  of  murder  and  violence  tell  us  about  the 
ANC's  commitment  to  law  and  order  and  its  contempt  for  the  very 
police  they  will  have  to  rely  upon  to  maintain  social  order? 

Over  the  weekend,  it  was  revealed  that  five  Inkatha  supporters 
were  found  beaten  and  chained  in  a  basement  of  an  ANC  office. 
Throughout  the  country,  other  parties  are  simply  unable  to  cam- 
paign freely  in  ANC-controlled  areas,  as  ANC  militants  run  wild. 
Blacks  belonging  to  or  campaigning  for  other  parties,  including  the 
Pan  African  Congress,  have  been  threatened,  beaten  and  killed. 
What  does  all  of  this  tell  us  about  the  ANC's  level  of  tolerance  for 
divergent  opinions? 

Winnie  Mandela,  a  convicted  abuser  of  a  young  child,  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  ANC's  executive  body.  Her  moral  character  is 
low;  so  low  that  the  national  party  is  using  the  specter  of  an  ANC 
Government  that  includes  Winnie  Mandela  as  a  minister  in  order 
to  scare  potential  voters. 

The  ANC  is  planning  to  spend  at  least  34  million  rand  on  a  post- 
inaugural  bash.  The  guests  of  honor  are  scheduled  to  be  Moamar 
Gadhafi,  Fidel  Castro  and  Saddam  Hussein.  What  do  these  things 
tell  us  about  the  ANC's  moral  compass?  And  if  they  have  34  million 
rand  to  spend  on  such  frivolous  activities,  should  we  really  be  con- 
templating an  increase  in  our  already  generous  aid  program? 

I  raise  these  concerns,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  as  a  Republican  or 
Democrat,  not  as  a  conservative  or  liberal,  and  not  as  a  partisan 
of  any  one  group  in  South  Africa.  I  simply  raise  a  series  of  concerns 
that  ought  to  trouble  all  of  us  who  are  committed  to  human  rights, 
freedom  and  democracy  in  South  Africa.  For  ultimately,  if  we  act 
as  cheerleaders  for  the  ANC  and  stand  idly  by  while  the  ANC 
turns  South  Africa  into  just  another  African  dictatorship,  we  will 
have  severely  let  down  the  South  African  people  and  the  blood  of 
their  children  will  be  on  our  hands. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  South  African  elections  will  be 
successful  and  that  the  winning  party,  the  ANC,  will  be  responsible 
to  reverse  the  trend  that  has  been  taking  place  in  the  last  few 
weeks  and  months.  We  do  not  want  the  bloodshed  to  escalate;  we 
want  it  to  end.  With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Dan  Burton  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.1 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce,  your  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Royce.  No  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Congressman  Payne,  we — the  bell  has  gone  off 
and  I  think  we  would  all  like  to  be  here  when  you  give  your  re- 
marks. So,  we  will  stand  in  recess  for  12  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  I  could  ask  the  committee  meeting  to  come  to 
order.  For  future  votes,  we  are  going  to  try  to  have  relay  teams, 


so  we  can  have  continuous  testimony  because  of  the  three  panels 
that  we  have  this  afternoon. 

I  have  personally  asked  Congressman  Payne  to  lead  off  the  panel 
today.  Congressman  Payne  and  I  are  classmates,  both  arriving  here 
at  the  same  time  in  1989.  But,  his  history  with  Africa  dates  back 
30  years.  I  think  his  first  trip  was  in  the  early  1960's  when  he  was 
on  the  International  Committee  of  the  YMGA.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  he  has  been  to  South  Africa  twice  in  this  calendar  year,  once 
in  January  and  just  returning  this  month  with  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  His  dedication,  nis  knowledge  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
Member  of  this  Congress,  and  I  have  asked  him  if  he  would  briefly 
bring  us  up  to  date  on  his  observations  on  his  recent  trip  there. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  PAYNE,  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  members 
of  the  committee,  to  our  other  invited  guests,  to  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corp.  It  is  certainly  a  privilege  to  be  asked  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  to  be  a  witness.  It  is  rare,  but  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity. 

As  it  has  been  indicated,  I  was  a  member  of  the  CODEL  delega- 
tion that  visited  South  Africa  in  late  March  and  returned  to  the 
U.S.A.  on  April  1.  We,  as  you  know,  were  considering  the  subject 
of  the  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa  on  the  eve  of  the  election. 

Can  you  imagine,  though,  arriving  in  Johannesburg  the  same 
Monday  when  the  march  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Zulu  royalists  in 
front  of  the  ANC  headquarters  at  Shell  House  went  horribly 
wrong? 

You  all  know  the  story  now — at  least  31  persons  died,  including 
18  in  the  center  city.  It  was  something  that  was  never  experienced 
in  Johannesburg  before.  More  than  250  were  injured  in  Greater  Jo- 
hannesburg; and  as  evening  fell,  at  least  5  persons  were  killed  at 
the  railroad  stations  en  route  to  East  Rand  and  Soweto.  It  was  that 
same  Monday  evening  that  our  delegation  arrived.  As  we  traveled 
by  bus  from  the  airport  to  our  hotel,  the  streets  were  deserted  com- 
pletely and  all  of  us  experienced  a  sort  of  an  eerie  feeling  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  Princeton  Lyman  explained  the  events  of  the  day.  I 
wondered  if  this  event  would  move  Chief  Buthelezi's  Inkatha  Free- 
dom Party's  boycott  of  the  election  to  center  stage  and  forever  spoil 
the  possibility  of  a  free  and  fair  election. 

The  air  of  panic  was  still  in  the  city  on  Tuesday,  our  second  day, 
when  we  departed  for  our  meeting  at  Shell  House  with  ANC  Dep- 
uty Chief  Thabo  Mbeki,  only  to  experience  other  shootings  in  the 
street,  South  African  defense  forces  and  other  military  people 
scrambling  throughout  the  street,  and  our  bus  had  to  be  diverted 
and  turned  around  back  to  the  hotel.  Because  of  the  unrest,  our 
schedules  had  to  be  changed.  But,  we  still  had  a  very  excellent 
briefing  by  the  embassy's  country  team  at  our  hotel. 

We  were  able  to  go  to  State  House  at  Pretoria  to  meet  with 
President  F.W.  de  Klerk.  The  President  talked  about  the  need  for 
Chief  Buthelezi's  cooperation.  The  fact  that  the  Zulu  King,  Good- 
will Zwelethini,  joined  in  the  boycott  had  put  a  whole  new  equation 
of  ethnic  pride  behind  Inkatha  Freedom  Party.  We  also  talked  with 


state  President  de  Klerk  about  his  consideration  of  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, which  he  declared  later  in  the  day. 

Whereas  before,  many  Zulus  were  ANC  supporters,  now  there 
was  a  fear  that  the  Buthelezi's  persuasion  of  his  relative,  the  King, 
could  upset  the  balance.  President  de  Klerk  ended  the  meeting  say- 
ing that  he  would  be  meeting  with  Mr.  Mandela  later  that  day  and 
would  consult  with  him  about  an  opportunity  for  the  Chief,  the 
Zulu  King,  de  Klerk  and  Mandela  to  meet.  That  meeting  was  asked 
for,  was  scheduled  for  Thursday  of  that  week,  but  was  postponed 
because  of  the  religious  holidays  of  Easter.  And  the  King  said  that 
he  would  have  to  wait  until  later  the  following  week  before  they 
would  allow  meetings  to  be  held.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
meetings  with  other  political  leaders  of  different  parties.  And  on 
that  evening,  F.W.  de  Klerk  did  call  a  state  of  emergency  in  Natal 
Province. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  postponed  meeting  with  ANC  Na- 
tional Chairman  Thabo  Mbeki  was  held  at  our  hotel  over  breakfast. 
Mr.  Mbeki  made  it  clear  that  his  sincere  concerns  about  violence 
of  the  previous  day  was  heavy  on  his  mind  and  that  violence  was 
marring  the  election. 

We  then  met  with  NGO's  in  the  election  and  training  monitoring. 
And  let  me  say  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  resources  is  being  put 
into  the  whole  education  and  training  regarding  the  election.  Mate- 
rials are  very  well  done.  Of  course,  that  is  with  the  support  of 
USAID  funds.  And  I  commend  our  State  Department  for  having 
such  outstanding  trainers  in  South  Africa  to  keep  the  persons  who 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  before  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  see  what  voting  was  all  about. 

Later,  we  met  with  the  International  Election  Commission,  of 
which  Gay  McDougall  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
was  1  of  the  5  international  members  of  the  16  member  commis- 
sion. Ms.  McDougall,  who  has  appeared  before  this  subcommittee 
many  times,  served  with  distinction  as  the  only  U.S.  member. 

Our  afternoon  trip  to  Soweto  had  to  be  canceled  because  of  the 
violent  situation  in  the  area.  However,  civic  and  business  leaders 
from  Soweto  came  to  our  hotel  and  met  with  our  delegation.  This 
development  also  offered  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Mandela  at  his  home.  Because  of  Mr.  Mandela's  health  and  his  ex- 
haustion, we  were  unable  to  previously  have  a  meeting  scheduled. 
But,  Mr.  Mbeki  was  able  to  get  us  into  see  Mr.  Mandela  and  we 
had  a  very  thorough  meeting  with  him.  His  concern,  of  course,  was 
about  the  violence,  and  he  told  us  that  day  about  his  meeting  on 
yesterday  with  state  President  de  Klerk  and  their  joint  efforts  to 
persuade  Chief  Buthelezi  to  have  his  party  in  the  elections. 

I  sensed  that  the  climate  between  Mandela  and  de  Klerk  as  cor- 
dial, but  continuing  evidence  of  a  third  force  having  connection 
with  government  units  has  recently  revealed,  and  the  suspicion 
that  the  third  force  could  have  been  involved  in  recent  Johannes- 
burg killings,  did  not  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  de  Klerk's  decisive  action  to  declare 
a  state  of  emergency  after  this  tragedy  was  accepted  by  ANC.  He 
also  was  appreciative  for  his  warnings  to  the  right  wing 
Afrikaaners  to  withdraw  their  paramilitary  operation  from  prop- 
ping   up    President    Lucas    Mangope    in    trie    black    homeland    of 
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Boputhatswana  a  few  weeks  earlier.  You  will  recall  President 
Lucas  Mangope  was  another  leader  in  opposition  to  participating  in 
the  upcoming  elections. 

Late  afternoon,  we  departed  for  Durban  in  the  Natal  Province, 
the  homeland  of  KwaZulu.  Natal  Province  is  known  as  KwaZulu/ 
Natal  in  the  interim  constitution.  Natal  Province  has  already  expe- 
rienced a  decade  of  conflict  between  Zulu  members  of  the  tradi- 
tional Inkatha  Freedom  Party  and  those  Zulus  who  backed  the 
more  urbanized  ANC  political  organization. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  our  U.S.  Ambassador  Princeton 
Lyman  delivered  a  strong  message  to  Chief  Buthelezi  at  a  black  tie 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chief 
Buthelezi,  who  was  sitting  on  the  dais,  was  subject  to  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  and  tough  diplomatic  language  I  have  ever  heard 
uttered  by  a  U.S.  diplomat  anywhere. 

On  Thursday  morning,  wnen  we  had  a  meeting  with  Chief 
Buthelezi,  he  was  still  fussing  about  the  lecture  he  received  the 
night  before.  The  lecture,  of  course,  was  a  plea  for  Chief  Buthelezi 
and  the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party  to  participate  in  the  elections.  I  am 
sure  that  this  strong  open  and  public  diplomacy  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  factors  in  bringing  about  yesterday's  positive 
decision  by  Chief  Buthelezi  to  now  agree  to  participate  in  the  com- 
ing elections,  both  national  and  regional.  Likewise,  it  also  points 
out  that  there  is  a  place  for  open  diplomacy,  as  well  as  closed  door 
diplomacy,  which,  in  my  judgment,  we  see  too  much  of  in  the  State 
Department  establishment. 

Following  several  meetings  with  election  officials  at  the  residence 
of  Pamela  E.  Bridge  water,  our  very  capable  Consul  General  in  Dur- 
ban, our  delegation  departed  for  Cape  Town.  Met  by  another  capa- 
ble Consul  General  in  the  person  of  Bismarck  Myrick,  we  were 
treated  to  a  brief  bus  tour  of  the  beautiful  Cape  Town  community 
on  our  way  to  the  hotel. 

That  evening,  our  delegation  met  with  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu  and  we  later  attended  the  Thursday  evening  mass  at  the 
Archbishop  where  he  delivered  the  mass  at  St.  George's  Cathedral. 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  talked  about  the  day  of  the  elections, 
and  how  his  prayers  were  being  answered,  and  that  hopefully  the 
violence  would  also  subside.  Friday  morning,  we  met  with  Alan 
Boesak,  former  leader  in  the  clergy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Dr.  Boesak  was  recently  chosen  by  Nelson  Mandela  to  lead  the 
ANC's  effort  in  Cape  Town,  which  has  a  large  colored  population. 
We  were  told  by  various  political  leaders  about  the  feeling  that 
white-based  parties  seem  to  be  playing  the  race  card.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  United  States,  the  same  consultants  are  doing  it  there. 
The  fact  that  coloreds  made  up  one  of  the  three  former  parliaments 
in  the  old  South  African  Government  gives  them  experience  in  gov- 
erning, and  they  are  told  that  they  should  not  vote  for  a  black-lead 
ANC. 

Also,  stories  abound  about  some  tragic  experiences  that  have 
been  going  on  for  several  years  where  some  young  boys  had  been 
molested  and  murdered.  Up  till  the  present,  the  description  was  a 
person  of  colored  ancestry.  While  we  were  there,  the  government 
came  out  with  a  description  that  this  was  a  black  African,  which, 
once  again,  was  using  the  race  card  to  sort  of  have  the  coloreds 


consider  that  they  were  better  off  voting  for  the  white  national  or 
democratic  party. 

Before  departing  Cape — as  we  departed  Cape  Town,  we  did  visit 
Mitchell's  Plane,  where  about  1  million  coloreds  live.  And  we  had 
a  pretty  frank  discussion  there  by  Reverend  Grandwell  and  people 
from  that  community  where  they  discussed  the  election,  and  they 
all  said  they  were  going  to  participate.  They  did  not  say  how  they 
were  going  to  vote.  But,  it  was  a  very  interesting  experience  to  get 
to  Mitchell's  Plane  and  to  hear  about  their  feelings  and  anxieties. 

As  we  left,  though,  I  was  reminded  again  of  the  diversity  and  the 
complexity  of  South  Africa,  of  the  effective  leadership  of  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  work  of  F.W.  de  Klerk  and  a  host  of  others.  Included 
are  the  U.S.  diplomats  who  have,  especially  since  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  and  with  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Moose, 
have  effectively  played  and  relayed  the  sense  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  their  relations  with  the  changing  South  Africa 
and  has  helped  move  along  the  process. 

Even  though  a  few  days  ago  when  Inkatha  announced  another 
march  on  ANC  headquarters  at  Shell  House,  I  was  not  surprised 
that  the  continuous  engagement  by  South  African  and  inter- 
national leaders  have  brought  about  positive  results.  It  is  in  the 
consultation  with  each  other  before  decisions  are  made  that  has 
contributed  to  the  building  of  trust  and  providing  the  framework 
for  the  new  government  for  full  participation  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions as  announced  yesterday. 

Surprise  no,  but  elated,  yes. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  continued — there  will  be — there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  pockets  of  violence  for  some  time  to  come,  but  there  is 
reason  for  confidence  that  the  present  agreements  will  hold  and 
leaders  will  not  be  diverted  by  these  incidents.  In  my  judgment, 
there  was  no  stopping  the  election  process,  violence  or  no  violence, 
especially  among  nonwhite  South  Africans  who  have  lived  so  long 
for  this  aay — more  than  340  years. 

However,  it  is  not  a  desirable  hope  to  look  forward  to  this  hap- 
pening in  a  more  harmonious  manner.  Certainly,  the  Congress 
with  its  leadership  and  passing  the  Comprehensive  Anti-apartheid 
Act  of  1986,  and  the  administration  of  both  parties  in  recent  years 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  hard  work  and  partnership 
with  the  South  African  people  to  bring  us  to  this  present  milestone. 

Exceptions  for  the  fruit  of  democracy  in  better  terms  of  better  liv- 
ing conditions  will  be  high.  People  will  be  expecting  a  lot,  especially 
the  youth.  Even  though  Nelson  Mandela  has  warned  against  sud- 
den improvements,  we  know  from  experience  that  democracy  does 
not  provide  a  road  map  for  development.  AID  says  there  will  be  a 
doubling  of  this  amount  of  their  participation  after  the  election,  but 
most  of  the  doubling  will  be  through  a  loan  guarantee  and  not  out- 
right cash  assistance.  AID  says  there  will  be  a  regional  Southern 
Africa  Enterprise  Development  Fund  with  50  percent  going  to 
South  Africa,  but  no  amount  stated. 

If  we  look  at  Poland  that  has  a  similar  population  of  South  Afri- 
ca— 38  million  versus  42  million  for  South  Africa — they  were  grant- 
ed $260  million  in  1989  through  the  Public  Law.  Yet,  employment 
in  South  Africa  in  1992  was  40  percent — unemployment  in  South 
Africa  in  1992  was  40  percent  versus  11  percent  in  Poland.  Life  ex- 
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pectancy  in  Poland  was  5  to  8  years  higher  than  it  is  in  South  Afri- 
ca. Like  Russia,  a  high  percentage  of  industry  is  government 
owned.  We  are  dealing  with  a  complex  situation  that  needs  the 
combined  thinking  of  both  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
order  to  let  this  precious  advancement  in  the  history  of  mankind 
slip  through  our  hands.  It  will  take  the  cooperation  between  both 
of  our  houses. 

And  yet,  I  hear  no  consultation  between  the  plans  of  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress.  There  are  rumors  of  a  package  being  devel- 
oped by  Treasury,  by  Commerce  and  some  is  known  of  what  AID 
is  planning.  We  have  had  a  very  detailed  plan  by  AID's  expendi- 
ture of  the  $80  million  in  fiscal  year  1993,  moving  it  up  to  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1994.  AID  says  that  there  will  be  a  doubling  of 
this  amount  after  the  election,  but  most  of  the  doubling  will  be 
through  loan  guarantees  and  not  outright  cash  assistance.  AID  said 
that  there  will — that  the — it  has  said  that  President  Clinton  wants 
to  announce  a  plan  for  South  Africa  after  the  elections.  But,  we  feel 
that  there  should  be  consultation  now. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  sent  a  letter 
to  President  Clinton  requesting  at  least  $200  million  a  year  in  for- 
eign aid  to  be  made  available  over  the  next  5  years  for  South  Afri- 
ca. This  is  so  that  it  may  better  address  its  formidable  development 
needs.  Furthermore,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  does  not  feel 
that  the  Development  Fund  of  Africa  should  bear  the  brunt  of  an 
enhanced  aid  package  for  South  Africa. 

We  can  and  should  find  funding  sources  for  South  Africa  that 
will  not  jeopardize  the  already  underfunded  assistance  given  to  the 
rest  of  Africa.  By  bolstering  the  economy  in  South  Africa,  a  poten- 
tial giant  of  economic  growth,  we  could  help  to  set  into  motion  a 
powerful  rippling  effect  throughout  a  continent  much  in  need  of  a 
successful  free  market  economy.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
has  yet  to  receive  an  answer  to  our  letter  to  the  President. 

Just  think,  while  standard  of  living  indexes  have  increased  22 
percent  in  the  last  several  decades  throughout  the  developing 
world,  they  have  actually  decreased  in  Africa.  We  need  more  con- 
sultation and  human  concern.  America  has  always  cherished  its 
contributions  to  humanitarian  concerns,  from  the  famous  Marshall 
Plan  after  World  War  II,  through  assistance  to  the  present  day 
Eastern  European  and  New  Independent  States  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue  a  stewardship  of  this  tradi- 
tion and  preserve  America's  values  in  our  foreign  policy,  and  give 
South  Africa  the  assistance  that  it  so  ably  desires  and  needs. 

Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Payne  for  being  here. 
The  bell  has  gone  off  for  the  two  bills.  But,  I  think  we  will  continue 
and  start  right  in  with  the  second  panel.  And  Mr.  Payne,  if  you 
want  to  go  vote  and  then  come  back. 

If  I  could  have  Ambassador  Moose  and  Mr.  Hicks,  if  you  would 
come  forward.  If  Judge  Hastings  does  not  get  back  before  the  sec- 
ond bell  goes  off,  I  will  have  to  go  into  recess  just  briefly. 

Mr.  Moose,  you  are  on. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  MOOSE,  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Ambassador  Moose.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  dispense  with  the  reading  of  my  prepared  testimony  with 
the  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  be  entered  into  the  full 
record. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Without  objection. 

Ambassador  Moose.  Let  me  simply  make  a  few  observations, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  ably  made  by  predecessors.  Num- 
ber one,  that  the  event  that  we  are  about  to  witness  next  week  cer- 
tainly is,  I  think,  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
historic  developments  of  our  decade,  if  not  of  the  century.  It  will 
be  a  monumental  step,  not  only  for  South  Africa,  but  we  are  per- 
suaded for  the  entire  southern  African  region,  and  that  its  effects 
will  stem  well  beyond  that. 

We  welcomed  warmly  the  agreement  reached  on  Monday  be- 
tween President  de  Klerk,  African  National  Congress  President 
Mandela,  and  Inkatha  Freedom  Party  Chairman  leader  Chief 
Buthelezi.  That  agreement  at  last  brings  Inkatha  into  the  election's 
process.  It  also  pledged  the  leaders  to  a  campaign  to  reign  in  vio- 
lence, and  to  ensure  free  and  fair  elections.  That  commitment 
greatly  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  violence.  It  certainly  does  not 
end  that  threat,  but  it  certainly  makes  much  more  possible  the 
prospect  of  a  smooth  transition  following  those  elections. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ambassador,  could  you  move  that  mike 
straight  toward  you? 

Ambassador  Moose.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Moose.  We  certainly  believe  that  the  elections  will 
take  place  as  scheduled;  that  there  will  be  wide  participation  in 
them;  that  the  Electoral  Commission,  which  is  responsible  for  su- 
pervising the  process,  has  put  in  place  the  mechanisms  to  make 
that  possible.  The  international  community,  certainly  the  United 
States  included,  has  provided  substantial  assistance  and  observers 
to  help  ensure  the  balloting  can  be  as  free  and  fair  as  possible. 

South  Africans  obviously  and  rightly  remain  concern  about  vio- 
lence. We  have  called  on  and  continue  to  call  on  party  leaders,  po- 
litical leaders  of  all  parties  to  ensure  that  their  followers  allow  for 
free  political  activity,  including  in  the  no-go  areas,  and  that  they 
respect  the  right  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  vote  without  fear. 

The  Electoral  Commission,  we  believe,  has  mounted  a  commend- 
able effort  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  preparations  for  this  elec- 
tion are  complete,  which  is  a  great  accomplishment  considering 
that  the  Commission  has  only  been  existence  for  4  months,  and  the 
IEC  has  established  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  integrity  and 
objectivity. 

For  our  part,  I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the  role  that  the  United 
States  has  played  in  supporting  that  electoral  process.  We  have 
provided  over  $35  million  over  the  past  2  years  to  the  voter  edu- 
cation campaign,  as  well  as  to  the  training  of  election  monitors  and 
observers  who  will  be  the  first  line  of  defense  in  ensuring  that  the 
elections  are  carried  out. 
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Election  security  remains  a  major  concern.  Responsibility  for  se- 
curity will  fall  also  to  the  election's  commission,  which  has  ap- 
proved a  plan  in  cooperation  with  South  African  police.  At  our  urg- 
ing, the  Electoral  Commission  has  agreed  to  conduct  orientation 
programs,  including  a  security  component,  for  all  international  ob- 
servers, and  the  U.N.  will  also  hold  security  briefings  for  its  1,800 
observers,  which  includes  over  90  American  observers. 

Our  focus,  of  course,  is  not  simply  on  the  elections,  but  also  on 
what  South  Africa  will  need  in  the  future.  The  new  government  to 
be  formed  after  the  elections  will  face  a  newly  enfranchised  major- 
ity, and  the  constituency  that  wants  and  needs  jobs,  education, 
housing,  health  care  and  sanitation.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
South  African  Government  cannot  fulfill  that  expectations  of  the 
people  on  its  own  resources;  that  we  believe  strongly  that  the  new 
government  can  manage  these  expectations,  particularly  if  there  is 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  international  community  to  help. 

And  while  the  official  donors  will  have  an  important  role 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  am  going  to  have  to  interrupt 
you  because  I  have  to  leave.  And  I  know  you  could  probably  do 
much  better  with  no  one  presiding  here,  but  our  procedure  does  not 
allow  that.  So,  we  will  be  in  recess  until  Judge  Hastings  comes 
back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Hastings,  [presiding]  Mr.  Secretary,  you  want  to  continue 
your  testimony?  I  apologize  for  the  interruptions,  but  you  are  used 
to  this.  And  now  that  I  am  the  Chair,  we  will  resolve  all  matters. 

Ambassador  Moose.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  continue. 

I  was  simply  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  focus  is  not  merely 
on  what  happens  between  now  and  the  elections,  but  also  on  what 
happens  after  that.  And  we  recognize  that  South  Africa  will  need 
substantial  assistance  in  order  to  respond  to  the  understandable 
and  real  expectations  of  the  newly  enfranchised  majority.  And  to 
that  end,  we  have  been  working  with  our  sister  agencies  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  formulating  recommendations  for  the  President  for 
assistance  to  the  new  South  African  Government. 

That  assistance  will  include  the  special  innovative  capacities  of 
a  variety  of  agencies,  including  OPEC,  and  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Association,  Commerce  Department,  and  USTR,  as  well  as 
USAID.  And  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  package  will  be  to  seek, 
to  the  extent  possible,  to  leverage  additional  resources,  not  only 
from  our  own  private  sector,  but  also  from  the  South  African  pri- 
vate sector,  and  indeed  from  other  donors.  And  I  think  perhaps  Mr. 
Hicks  will  have  more  to  say  on  that  score. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  a  democratic  South  Afri- 
ca will  be  a  key  link  in  achieving  broader  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
Africa,  democracy,  prosperity,  peace  and  stability.  A  successful 
democratic  South  Africa  will  be  an  example  to  the  continent's  other 
emerging  democracies.  An  economically  strong  South  Africa  will  be 
a  robust  partner  for  neighboring  countries  whose  economies  are 
struggling  to  liberalize.  A  stable  South  Africa  will  enhance  peace 
and  stability  among  its  neighbors.  In  contrast,  a  failure  of  democ- 
racy in  South  Africa  would  certainly  undercut  the  progress  that 
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has  already  been  made  in  the  region  and  would  greatly  diminish 
prospects  for  the  region. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  the  administration  fully  intends  to  do  as 
much  as  it  possibly  can  with  the  extra  resources  we  are  seeking  to 
help  democracy  take  root  in  South  Africa. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Moose  appears  in  the 
appendix.] 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  very  much.  And  Mr.  Hicks,  you  wish 
to  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  HICKS,  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  AFRICA,  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HlCKS.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  to  be  here  and  pleased  to  see  you  (Congressman  Hastings) 
sitting  up  there.  I  must  say  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  here  today.  And  when  one  thinks  about  the  good  news  regard- 
ing the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party's  participation  in  the  elections,  this 
hearing,  in  a  sense,  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  this 
very  important  breakthrough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  review 
what  our  assistance  has  been  and  is  to  the  electoral  process  in 
South  Africa,  and  then  to  summarize  what  our  future  assistance 
plans  are  in  the  post-apartheid  era. 

The  United  States  is  providing  just  over  $35  million  to  support 
the  electoral  process  in  South  Africa.  This  effort  in  South  Africa 
started  in  1992  through  grants  to  the' National  Democratic  Insti- 
tute for  International  Affairs  to  conduct  seminars  and  workshops 
on  voter  education  techniques  and  issues,  and  to  bring  together 
international  election  experts  and  disadvantaged  South  African 
leaders  to  discuss  election  preparations. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  approximately  $10  million  has  been  provided 
for  about  90  separate  voter  education  and  documentation  programs 
in  South  Africa,  including  work  with  the  Martin  Luther  King  Cen- 
ter. The  King  Center  program  is  particularly  innovative  as  it  com- 
bines voter  education  with  conflict  resolution  training,  applying  the 
principles  developed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  with  respect  to 
nonviolence. 

As  we  near  the  time  for  election,  the  United  States  is  concentrat- 
ing our  assistance  on  voter  education  programs,  also  on  the  re- 
cently instituted  two  ballot  voting  system,  and  to  those  voters  most 
likely  to  be  victimized  by  intimidation,  coercion  and  fraud,  such  as 
women,  youth  and  rural  dwellers. 

Through  U.S.  funding,  a  consortium  of  U.S.  PVO's,  including  the 
National  Democratic  Institute,  the  International  Republican  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies, 
training  has  been  provided  to  representatives  of  disadvantaged  po- 
litical parties  who  have  never  participated  in  an  election. 

We  have  also  supported  the  development  of  election  monitoring 
materials,  standards  of  conduct  and  criteria  by  which  to  judge  if 
the  elections  are  indeed  free  and  fair,  the  organization  of  local  mon- 
itors, and  local  and  international  monitor  coordination.  The  United 
States  is  providing  support  programs  that  address  violence,  such  as 
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the  programs  that  we  are  funding  in  Natal  which  assist  community 
groups  to  develop  and  manage  street  law  and  community  law  pro- 
grams. These  activities  are  designed  to  preempt  violence  and  to  try 
to  help  solve  ingrained  social  problems  through  peaceful  means. 
USAID  is  devoting  $6  million  to  violence  mitigation  activities  this 
fiscal  year  and  $7.5  million  was  provided  in  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  providing  a  wide  range  of  support 
to  the  Independent  Electoral  Commission.  For  example,  we  fi- 
nanced the  printing  and  publication  of  7  million  sample  ballots, 
and  I  have  a  copy  of  that  ballot  here,  and  we  also  financed  the  pub- 
lication of  pamphlets  that  explain  the  voting  process,  as  well  as  the 
double  ballot  voting  system. 

In  terms  of  post-election  assistance,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  South  Africa's  disadvantaged  population  to  participate  in 
the  political  process  will  really  mean  little  without  an  equally  dra- 
matic transformation  of  the  country's  economic  and  social  order.  As 
you  know,  there  are  very  high  expectations  that  the  new  govern- 
ment will  quickly  meet  tne  pressing  needs  of  the  majority  commu- 
nity for  jobs,  housing  and  social  services,  while  at  the  same  time, 
promoting  the  full  participation  of  the  majority  community  at  all 
levels  of  the  market  economy. 

U.S.  assistance  will  seek  to  assist  the  new  government  with  the 
transformation  of  the  economy,  but  also  help  respond  to  the  expec- 
tations of  its  citizens.  The  goals  of  our  post-election  program  will 
include  advancing  majority  rule,  promoting  democratic  governance, 
and  promoting  sustainable  development.  The  key  factors  that  will 
shape  our  assistance  for  the  future  include  the  need  for  quick  im- 
pact, the  need  to  leverage  and  mobilize  private  sector  resources,  as 
indicated  by  Ambassador  Moose,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  And 
following  a  successful  election,  we  will  continue  our  support  to  the 
NGO  community.  We  will  also  for  the  first  time,  however,  work  di- 
rectly with  the  new  government,  and  we  expect  to  enter  into  a  for- 
mal trilateral  relationship  with  the  new  South  African  Government 
as  soon  as  it  is  appropriate. 

Our  post-election  assistance,  as  we  see  it  now,  will  concentrate 
in  the  following  areas.  I  must  add  parenthetically,  though,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  conceptualized  our  assistance  on  the  basis  of 
our  understanding  of  what  the  needs  and  the  priorities  are  that  are 
apparent  in  that  society.  But,  it  will  be  imperative  for  us  to  consult 
with  the  new  government  on  these  plans  that  I  am  about  to  outline 
as  soon  as  we  possibly  can  after  the  election. 

We  hope  to  focus  on  black  private  sector  development,  jobs  and 
infrastructure  to  promote  economic  empowerment  of  the  black  ma- 
jority. We  hope  that  this  program  will  include  Housing  Investment 
Guarantees  and  technical  assistance  for  housing  construction  and 
township  electrification;  equity  finance  for  small  and  medium  sized 
black-owned  and  operated  enterprises;  and  job  skills  training  for 
unemployed  township  youth  and  other  marginalized  members  of 
the  majority  population. 

We  hope  to  provide  assistance  to  strengthen  democratic  and  po- 
litical institutions,  governance  and  civil  society,  and  to  support  the 
consolidation  of  the  new  democracy  in  South  Africa.  This  program 
will   provide   contingent   support  to   community-based   nongovern- 
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mental  organizations,  as  well  as  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  new  government  for  the  promotion  of  good  governance  at  the 
national,  regional  and  local  levels. 

In  addition,  we  will  support  rationalization  of  South  African  edu- 
cation and  help  delivery  systems  to  assist  the  new  government  to 
improve  access  and  the  quality  of  basic  and  tertiary  education  for 
the  black  majority,  and  provide  an  equitable  level  of  health  care. 
In  the  health  area,  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  child  survival, 
family  planning  and  HIV/AIDS  prevention  activities. 

This  expanded  program  of  assistance  will  be  funded  by  a  mix  of 
assistance  derived  from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  and  cred- 
it and  guarantee  authorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  conclude  this  statement,  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate the  point  I  made  at  the  closing  of  my  testimony  before  this 
committee  6  months  ago  on  South  Africa.  In  our  joy  and  enthu- 
siasm over  the  very  positive  developments  and  trends  in  South  Af- 
rica, and  as  we  plan  to  substantially  increase  the  level  of  resources 
for  South  Africa,  we  will  not  forget  the  rest  of  the  subregion.  South 
Africa  is,  of  course,  the  economic  giant  of  southern  Africa;  indeed, 
the  continent.  But,  it  only  constitutes  one-fourth  of  the  region's 
population  of  over  100  million  and  it  is  only  1  of  11  countries  in 
the  subregion. 

Fears  of  marginalization  in  the  region  run  high  with  the  in- 
creased focus  on  South  Africa.  Consequently,  as  we  properly  focus 
on  responding  to  the  enormous  needs  of  this  historic  transition  to 
democracy  in  South  Africa,  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  develop- 
ment needs  and  concerns  of  other  countries  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  convening  this  hearing  today.  I  am 
honored  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  on  the  significant  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  American  people  to  support 
this  long  awaited  and  historic  movement  toward  democracy  and 
equality  in  South  Africa. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hicks  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hicks.  First  let  me 
make  an  observation.  I  thought  your  presentation  yesterday  before 
Mr.  Obey's  Appropriations  Subcommittee  was  excellent,  and  par- 
ticularly the  question 

Mr.  Hicks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston  [continuing].  Where  he  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
$20  billion  that  have  gone  to  Africa  over  the  last  30  years  and  the 
litany  of  the  problems  that  they  are  having  there.  I  thought  your 
reply  was  excellent  and  I  am  extremely  pleased. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne,  questions? 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  very  much.  I  would  just  like  to — I  missed 
most  of  the  testimony  and  I  would  just  wonder  if,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
you  might  be  able  to  discuss  briefly  what  you  see  happening  imme- 
diately after  the  elections  as  it  relates  to  U.S.  policy  and  programs 
to  attempt  to  assist  South  Africa  in  moving  forward. 

Ambassador  Moose.  Congressman  Payne,  I  will  attempt  to  do 
that.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  which  are  significant,  some 
of  them  may — could  be  characterized  as  gestures,  but  I  think  im- 
portant gestures.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we,  the  United  States, 
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be  visible  in  the  process  of  the  elections  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  government.  We  will  certainly  be  there  represented  by  the 
NGO's  and  others  who  are  active  participants  as  observers  in  this 
election  process.  And  I  am  sure  our  delegation  to  the  inauguration 
will  be  an  appropriately  high  level  one  that  will  underscore  the  im- 
portance that  the  United  States  attaches  to  this  event. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  be  able  to  announce 
following  the  decision  by  the  President  and  consultations  with  the 
Congress  the — in  some  greater  detail  what  we  intend  to  do  for 
South  Africa  in  the  years  to  come.  And  Mr.  Hicks  has  outlined  in 
broad  terms  the  elements  that  we  believe  will  form  the  package 
which  the  President  will  wish  to  announce  sometime  after  the  elec- 
tions. 

I  think  it  is  a  significant  package.  It  is  not  only  significant  in 
terms  of  our  own  contribution,  but  in  terms  of  the  affect  on  others 
who  will  be  looking  to  us  for  our  response,  and  as  a  way  of  gauging 
their  own  response  to  this  event  and  what  it  represents.  So  that 
is  the  second  thing. 

Third,  and  again  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hicks'  testimony,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  continue  some  of  the  very  innovative  pro- 
grams that  we  have  set  in  place  in  South  Africa.  The  task  of  build- 
ing— or  helping  South  Africans  build  democratic  institutions  will 
not  be  ended  with  this  election.  There  is  important  work  to  be 
done.  There  will  be  another  round  of  elections,  presumably  in  the 
fall,  for  local  governments.  Those  elections,  in  many  respects,  will 
be  even  more  important  because  those  are  the  institutions  which 
will  deal  directly  with  the  economic  and  social  issues  of  that  soci- 
ety. And  I  think  there  is  important  work  to  be  done,  and  an  impor- 
tant contribution  that  we  and  other  outsiders  can  make  to  that. 

And  so,  we  will  both  be  seeking  to  continue  that  provision  that 
has  already  been  made  for  the  continuation  of  those  efforts,  and 
that  effort  will  continue  to  involve,  again  as  Mr.  Hicks  suggested, 
the  work  of  the  NGO's  which  have  played  such  a  critical  role  in  the 
preparation  of  next  week's  elections. 

That  would  be  my  immediate  response  to  you  on  how  the  United 
States  will  be  most  supportive  of  this  transition  and  of  the  new 
government  as  it  seeks  to  respond  to  the  tremendous  challenges 
which  await  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Because  it  certainly  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  a  number  of  so-called  donor  countries  were  involved,  would 
it  be  something  to  be  considered  for  some  kind  of  conference  or 
meeting,  say  to  be  held  in  southern  Africa,  with  the  European 
Community  and  Japan  and  some  of  the  others? 

Ambassador  Moose.  I  think  that  is  certainly  an  idea  that  de- 
serves consideration.  We  have  already  had  informal  meetings  with 
other  key  donors  who,  like  ourselves,  are  anxious  to  be  responsive 
to  the  programs  and  the  vision  of  the  new  government  in  South  Af- 
rica. But,  I  do  think  it  is  important  that  before  we  go  forward  with 
that  kind  of  a  proposal  or  suggestion,  that  we  have  the  input  of 
that  new  government.  And  we  have  been  engaged  in  consultations 
with  representatives  of  various  parties,  but,  understandably,  that 
is  a  discussion  which  should  await  the  outcome  of  the  elections. 

We  know  that  there  are  plans  already  for  the  convening  in  South 
Africa  of  a  conference  on  economic  and  social  development,  hope- 
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fully  toward  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  part  of  June,  and  perhaps 
that  event  could  serve  either  as  a  conference  or  as  the  prelude  to 
an  international  conference  to  which  international  donors  might  be 
invited. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  I  was  gone,  I  un- 
derstand you  praised  Inkatha  for — and  Buthelezi  for  coming  back 
to  the  fold,  and  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  glad  that  they  are  going 
to  be  involved  and  hopefully  that  will  pour  a  little  oil  on  the  water. 

But  one  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  is  that  the  funds  that  have 
been  given  through  AID  for  voter  education  and  election  assistance 
training  and  so  forth  has  been  going,  you  know,  to  ANC  supporting 
groups  and  so  forth.  Is  there  any  hope  of  getting  any  of  those  funds 
to  the  Inkatha  groups  for  education,  training  in  the  last  9  days  to 
the  election?  And  also,  I  understand  that  not  much  of  the  AID 
money  is  getting  into  rural  areas.  It  is  mostly  in  the  urban  areas. 
Is  there  any  way  to  funnel  some  of  that  money  down  into  the  rural 
areas  as  well? 

Ambassador  Moose.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hicks  if  he  will  also  respond 
to  part  of  that  question.  On  the  first  part,  I  certainly  see  no  reason 
why  Inkatha,  like  all  other  political  parties  that  are  participating 
in  this  election,  should  not  and  cannot  benefit  from  funds  that  are 
available.  And,  indeed,  even  though  it  was  only  Monday  that 
Inkatha  agreed  to  participate  in  the  elections,  I  think  our  AID  per- 
sonnel and  our  contractors  on  the  ground  in  South  Africa  have 
been  operating  on  an  assumption  that  they  would  participate,  and 
certainly  that  they  had  not  taken  the  decision — firm  decision  not 
to  participate.  So,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Hicks  can  confirm  this,  that  Inkatha  has  not  been  excluded  from 
programs  for  election  education  and  other  programs  that  have  been 
set  in  motion,  put  in  place  in  South  Africa. 

On  the  issue  of  targeting  and  trying  to  get  more  money  to  rural 
areas,  some  months  ago,  I  sent  my  deputy  to  South  Africa,  along 
with  others.  One  of  the  observations  with  which  she  returned  was 
that  we  needed  to  do  much  more  to  target  certain  key  sectors  of 
the  South  African  electorate,  particularly  voters  in  rural  areas, 
women  voters  and  youth.  And  on  the  basis  of  her  recommendations 
and  on  the  basis  of  instructions  that  were  sent  out  by  AID,  a  con- 
certed effort  has  been  made  over  the  last  several  months  to  do  ex- 
actly that. 

I  will  be  candid  in  saying  that  I  think  we  have  not  reached  ev- 
erybody that  we  would  like  to  have  reached.  But,  I  do  think  that 
a  significant  effort  has  been  made,  not  only  using  NGO's,  but 
very — I  think  an  imaginative  campaign  using  South  African  radio 
and  television,  using  materials  that  were  developed  with  American 
funding  by  American  experts.  I  do  think  that  that  important  base 
in  the  electorate  has  been  addressed  and  I  hope  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question,  and  then  Mr.  Hicks 
can  answer  if  he  wants  to.  Incidently,  could  you  get  back  to  me 
maybe  at  some  point  in  the  future — or  the  committee  and  let  us 
know  the  disposition  of  the  funds  and  how  effective  they  were  in 
getting  those  out? 

Ambassador  Moose.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Ben  Turoc  is  the  man  chosen  by  the  ANC  to 
head  the  reconstruction  and  development  program  in  the  industrial 
heartland  of  the  country.  He  wrote  an  article  just  last  month  in 
which  he  said,  "A  new  democratic  South  Africa  will  need  to  defend 
its  interest  against  the  predatory  actions  of  international  capital. 
Their  intentions  are  clear  enough  to  install  bourgeois  democracy  in 
a  new  world  order  which  recolonizes,  integrates  and  subordinates 
the  Third  World  in  a  system  of  so-called  free  markets." 

That  is  kind  of  disconcerting  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  free 
markets,  and  capitalism,  and  free  enterprise  and  free  trade.  Is  Mr. 
Turoc  going  to  be  a  problem  in  this  area?  Or  do  you  think  he  is 
going  to  be  malleable  by  the  ANC  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  face 
another  socialist  or  marxist-oriented  economy  over  there? 

Ambassador  Moose.  Well,  I  have  to  say,  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Turoc.  I  have,  however,  met  with  numerous  senior  representatives 
and  officials  of  the  ANC,  as  well  as  of  other  parties.  And  in  those 
discussions,  including  the  extensive  discussions  we  had  when  Sec- 
retary Brown  was  there  last  December,  I  think  we  came  away  per- 
suaded that  the  ANC  has  a  good  understanding  of  what  it  needs — 
what  South  Africa  needs  to  do  if,  indeed,  its  new  democratic  society 
is  to  be  viable  in  the  future,  and  that  means  responding  to  the  tre- 
mendous expectations  of  the  African  majority  which,  indeed  is,  of 
course,  ANC's  principle  constituency. 

I  think  they  have  an  understanding  that  whatever  public  sector 
resources  are  available,  whether  it  is  South  African  resources  or 
international  resources,  are  not  going  to  be  adequate  and  sufficient 
to  do  the  trick.  They  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the  active  engage- 
ment and  participation  of  the  private  sector. 

When  I  was  in  South  Africa  there  with  Secretary  Brown,  we  sat 
in  on  a  meeting  of  the  National  Economic  Forum,  a  very  interest- 
ing group  has  brought  together  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  of  business  and  of  government,  and  within 
that  mix,  also  representatives  of  various  political  parties  in  the 
spectrum.  That  forum,  which  is  myriad  and  multiplied  around  the 
country,  has  provided,  I  think,  a  remarkable  framework  for  build- 
ing on  both  partnership  and  an  understanding  of  South  Africa's 
economic  needs  for  the  future. 

And  on  the  basis  of  these  context,  I  guess  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  will  see  a  fairly  solid  significant  consensus  within  this  new  po- 
litical constellation  that  is  committed  to  making  the  private  sector 
work,  because  that  is  the  underpinning  of  South  Africa's  future 
democratic  success. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  hope  you  are  right.  I  sure  hope  you  are  right.  I 
do  not  know  if  Mr.  Hicks  wants  to  respond. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  do  you  want  to  respond  briefly? 

Mr.  HlCKS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  comment  just  briefly,  Congress- 
man Burton,  to  the  questions  with  respect  to  the  involvement  of 
the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party  and  also  with  respect  to  the  benefits 
going  to  the  rural  population. 

Starting  with  the  latter  first,  we  certainly  are  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  population  and  meeting  more  of  their 
needs.  In  the  rural  areas,  of  course,  in  South  Africa,  the  economic 
conditions  are  not  much  unlike  many  of  the  other  poor  countries 
in  Africa.  And,  indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  included 
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a  health  dimension  to  the  package  is  to  try  to  broaden  our  program 
to  begin  to  address  some  of  the  real  critical  social  problems  occa- 
sioned by  the  health  conditions  in  the  rural  areas. 

Now  with  respect  to  support  for  the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party,  one 
of  the  things  that  we  did  support  was  political  party  training  in 
terms  of  participation  in  the  electoral  process,  and  the  Inkatha 
Freedom  Party  was  included  in  that  and  did  participate.  Also,  the 
assistance  that  we  provide  more  broadly  through  nongovernmental 
organizations  is  provided  on  a  strictly  nonpartisan  basis,  and  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  work  across  the  board  throughout 
the  country. 

And  finally,  of  course,  the  work  with  the  political  parties  has 
ended  and  the  political  campaign  is  underway.  So,  there  is  no  polit- 
ical party  training  activity  underway  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hicks.  Ambassador,  this  is  kind 
of  a  philosophical  question,  but  how  would  a  new  South  Africa  af- 
fect southern  Africa,  and  the  continent  for  that  matter,  when  it 
comes  to  stability  and  economic  recovery? 

Ambassador  MOOSE.  First,  I  think  neighboring  countries  in  the 
region — subregion  of  southern  Africa  over  the  years  have  sacrificed 
mightily  and  distorted  their  economy  to  a  certain  extent  because  of 
a  desire  to  minimize  their  relations  with  an  apartheid  South  Afri- 
ca. The  emergence  of  a  new  government  in  South  Africa  offers  an 
opportunity  to  reintegrate  the  southern  African  region  with  all  the 
advantages  that  holds  in  terms  of  infrastructure,  services  and 
movement  of  capital  goods.  The  opportunity  is  there,  but  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  that  opportunity  was  going  to  require  some  work 
on  the  part  of  the  states  of  the  region  and,  I  think,  a  facilitative 
role  on  the  part  of  others  outside  the  region  to  help  them  develop 
the  relationships  which  will  make  that  work.  They  are  not  in  all 
instances  necessarily  complementary.  But,  I  do  think  that  that  pos- 
sibility exists  and  that  the  governments  of  the  region  are  planning 
on  that. 

Mr.  Hicks  can  talk  about  the  concept  behind  the  Enterprise 
Fund.  The  one  key  aspect  of  that  is  to  encourage  economic  activi- 
ties which  will  cut  across,  which  will  build  relationships  among 
states. 

In  terms  of  politics  and  economical — the  political  stability,  the 
benefits  are  fairly  obvious.  We  have  got  military  structures  that 
have  been  created  throughout  the  region  predicated  on  a  hostile 
South  Africa,  and  those  institutions  can  now,  I  think,  be  turned  to 
other  purposes,  and  hopefully  reduced  in  size  and  scale,  and  to 
turn  to  a  cooperative  effort  to  deal  with,  I  think,  the  threats  that 
are — to  the  entire  subregion,  such  as  an  increasing  narcotics  prob- 
lem which  will  require  cooperation  among  the  states;  an  increasing 
flow  of  presence  of  arms  generally  in  the  region  which  will  require 
cooperation  among  the  states.  All  of  these  things,  I  think,  are 
threats  to  general  stability  in  the  region,  which  with  the  emergence 
of  a  new  South  Africa  will  give  a  new  context  for  dealing  with  these 
kinds  of  issues.  And  I  will  not  even  begin  to  mention  some  of  the 
development  issues  that  Mr.  Hicks  can  talk  about. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  breaking  down  of 
the  barriers  to  South  Africa's  economic  role,  a  rather  extensive  out- 
pouring of  economic  activity  as  South  African  entrepreneurs,  both 
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black  and  white,  are  seeking  new  opportunities  throughout  the  re- 
gion, and  that  extends  well  beyond  southern  Africa.  When  I  was  re- 
cently in  Ghana  with  Congressman  Payne,  we  were  told  about  an 
interest  of  South  African  entrepreneurs  in  extending  their  activi- 
ties to  other  parts  of  Africa.  There — South  Africa  has  a  real  com- 
mitment— a  stake  in  developing  those  ties  and  relationships,  and 
I  think  those  can  be  beneficial,  I  think.  Clearly,  they  need  to  be  en- 
tered into  with  some  caution,  but  I  think  that  those  are  the  kinds 
of  relationships  which  stand  to  benefit  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

Lastly,  I  would  simply  say  that  psychologically  or  philosophically, 
what  happens  in  South  Africa  can  be  seen  as  a  major  achievement, 
not  only  for  South  Africa,  but  for  the  entire  continent,  which,  in- 
deed, was  part  of  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  And  I  think  that 
the  entire  continent  will  take  comfort  from  and  a  certain  impetus 
from  this  development. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr  Ambassador,  I  know  you  have  to  leave  soon, 
but  let  me  go  to  the  South  African  initiative.  Both  I  mentioned  in 
my  statement  and  Mr.  Payne  mentioned  it  in  his  in  reference  to 
individually  and  under  the  Black  Caucus.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
there  was  a  report  in  the  media  that  it  would  be  $200  million  and 
then  last  week,  we  found  $160  million  to  $170.  Of  that,  you  know, 
you  are  talking  about  $60  million  in  loan  guarantees  for  housing, 
which  really  only  requires  an  outlay  of  about  $6  million.  And  I  do 
not  think  the  South  African  initiative  by  any  means  should  be  writ- 
ten or  vetoed  or  critiqued  in  detail  by  Congress. 

But  the  three  of  us  had  to  pay  dearly,  maybe  politically,  for  vot- 
ing for  the  tax  increase,  which  provided  the  funds  so  you  all  could 
spend  the  money.  And  I  think  at  some  time,  we  should  at  least  be 
given  a  peak  at  what  you  all  are  going  to  be  doing  before  the  fact 
and  not  after  the  fact.  Will  the  housing  guarantees,  assuming  there 
will  be  some  in  there,  be  geared  to  reach  the  elements  of  the  South 
African  population  who  need  it  the  most? 

Ambassador  Moose.  I  think  I  will  allow  Mr.  Hicks  to  address 
this  specific  question.  And  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  fully 
agree  with  you  that  this  is  a  package  which  is  important,  and 
wnich  needs  support  across  the  spectrum  and,  therefore,  which 
should  be  and  will  be,  I  am  confident,  discussed  and  consulted  with 
Congress  before  it  is  actually  presented.  But  let  me  ask  Mr.  Hicks 
if  he  will  address  this  specifically. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Now,  Mr.  Hicks,  will  the  townships  be  affected? 

Mr.  Hicks.  The  short  answer  is  yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  intent 
of  the  entire  package  is  to  set  in  motion  a  process  whereby  the  dis- 
advantaged element  of  the  South  African  population  will  realize 
some  quick  benefit  and  impact  from  the  entire  package,  and  it  is 
structured  that  way. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Judge  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  administration  is  doing  to  provide  incentives  for 
expanding  trade  and  investment  relations  with  South  Africa,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  enormity  of  resources,  whether  they  are 
developed  or  not  in  South  Africa?  It  makes  us — at  least  me  a  bit 
uncomfortable  to  find  ourselves  dealing  in  foreign  aid  as  the  modal- 
ity for  relations,  as  opposed  to  trade  and  investment.  And  I  only 
think  of  China,  for  example,  we  do  not  think  about  foreign  aid,  we 
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think  about  trade  and  investment.  And  I  am  just  curious  what  we 
are  doing  in  that  regard  in  Africa  and  South  Africa. 

Ambassador  Moose.  Congressman  Hastings,  you  are  absolutely 
right.  And  that  was  why  Commerce  Secretary  Brown  went  to  South 
Africa  in  November  and  December,  he  took  with  him  representa- 
tives not  only  of  his  own  staff,  but  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive's office  and  others:  OPIC,  Exim  when  he  went  to  south  Africa 
in  November  and  December. 

South  Africa,  I  believe,  is  in  a  position  to  benefit  even  more  than 
other  states — certainly  in  Africa  and  perhaps  even  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  European  states — from  being  reintegrated  into  the  global 
trading  system.  It  has  products.  It  has  capacity.  It  has  an  indus- 
trial capability  that  is  significant.  One  of  the  things  that  was  dis- 
cussed during  Secretary  Brown's  visit  was  the  terms  of  South  Afri- 
ca's adherence  to  the  GATT  agreement,  and  that  was  one  of  the  ne- 
gotiations which  was  successfully  concluded  shortly  after  our  visit. 
It  is  important. 

Soon  after  that,  we  received  a  request  from  the  Transitional  Ex- 
ecutive Council  for  consideration  of  GSP  for  South  Africa.  That  re- 
quest is  currently  under  consideration  in  the  USTR's  office.  I  think 
South  Africans  would  agree  that  GSP  would  make  a  major  con- 
tribution in  terms  of  giving  South  Africans  access  to  markets — our 
markets  which  they  currently  do  not  have. 

Beyond  that,  simply  to  say  that  South  Africa  is  in  a  position  to 
benefit  mightily  from  direct  investment  and  from  hard  loans — not 
soft  window  loans,  but  hard  loans  in  a  way  that,  again,  other  devel- 
oping countries  at  the  moment  are  not.  And  that  gives  them  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  trying  to  generate  the  capital  investment, 
which  we  all  think  is  going  to  be  essential  for  the  growth  rates  and 
the  targeted  programs  that  they  will  need.  So,  I  think  trade  invest- 
ment is  a  major  component  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  encourage 
and  promote. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one  final  ques- 
tion and  I  will  direct  it  to  Mr.  Hicks  more  specifically.  On  yester- 
day, I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  seven  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  British  Government,  and  one  of  them 
made  a  reference  that  struck  me  greatly  with  reference  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Union.  And  he  was  talking  specifically  about  Asia  at  the 
time  and  said  that  while  as  a  union  they  would  act,  they  would 
think  nothing  of  elbowing  each  other  out  of  the  way  for  investment 
opportunities  when  those  arose. 

Toward  that  end  and  with  that  in  mind,  knowing  that  the  Euro- 
pean Union  and  other  donors  are  likely  to  wade  into  South  Africa, 
is  there  any  real  coordinated  effort  or  leadership  that  is  coming  for- 
ward to  coordinate  the  donor  effort  to  allow  that  they  complement 
each  other,  rather  than  act  in  derogation  of  each  other  in  South  Af- 
rica? 

Mr.  Hicks.  As  Ambassador  Moose  indicated  earlier,  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  issue  that  has  our  attention.  There  has  been,  as  Ambas- 
sador Moose  indicated,  some  initial  and  formal  contact  with  the 
principle  donors  around  the  need  to  move  to  some  more  structured 
and  formal  donor  coordination.  Of  course,  the  new  government  will 
no  doubt  want  to  engage  in  this  process.  So,  very  much  has  not 
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happened  yet,  but  there  is  a  clear  recognition  that  this  is  certainly 
important,  that  it  must  take  place. 

But  equally  important  is  that  there  be  the  opportunity  to  consult 
with  the  new  government,  and  have  the  benefit  of  their  thinking 
and  their  leadership  as  this  process  comes  together. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you  both,  gentleman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  have  some  questions  for  the  administration  witnesses  that 
I  am  going  to  submit  for  the  record  if  I  could.  But  at  this  time,  let 
us  go  back  to  a  question  that  was  asked — let  me  see  if  I  can  under- 
stand exactly  what  can  be  done. 

We  are  talking  about  the  fact  that  the  inclusion  now  of  the  IFP 
is  to  be  celebrated,  that  this  is  an  important  development.  We 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  AID  money  has  been  spent  on  voter  edu- 
cation and  on  party  training,  and  we  know  that  we  have  got,  what, 
10  days  left  now  to  try  to  duplicate  some  of  that  success  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  IFP  if  we  want  them  involved  really  in  the  process. 
And  so  keying  off  of  the  concept,  you  know,  as  Bishop  Tutu  said, 
"We  are  over  the  moon  with  joy  over  what  this  means  long-term 
for  peace,  as  long  as  we  have  everybody  participate." 

I  guess  my  question  is:  what  process  dollars — and  I  guess  that 
is  the  term  you  used — process  dollars  would  be  available  for  that 
inclusion  and  can  we  count  on  the  administration  to  try  to  do  this 
in  the  last  10  days?  And  maybe  tomorrow,  I  could  communicate, 
Secretary  Moose  or  Mr.  Hicks,  with  you  on  this  subject.  But,  I 
imagine  there  is  something  that  could  be  done,  given  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  is  developing  on  this  front. 

Ambassador  Moose.  Yes,  Congressman  Royce.  There  clearly  is, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  a  detailed  answer  here  because  I  do  think 
it  will  involve  consulting  with  our  people  in  South  Africa.  But,  cer- 
tainly, that  component — very  significant  component  of  funding  that 
we  have  been  devoting  to  voter  education  generally  includes  ques- 
tions of  what  the  ballot  is  like,  who  is  one  it 

Mr.  Royce.  And  you  do  not  want  to  do  it  by  party.  We  do  want 
to  do  it  in  terms  of  turnout  and 

Ambassador  Moose.  Exactly.  And  I  think  one  of  the  key  issues 
now  for  the  Electoral  Commission,  as  well  as  for  all  of  those  who 
are  involved  in  planning  for  next  week's  election,  will  be  to  get  out 
the  word  that  a  significant  change  has  occurred.  The  IFP  is  now 
a  part  of  this  process.  The  ballot,  itself,  is  going  to  have  to  be 
amended.  The  proposal  for  doing  that  is  that  rather  than — it  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question  of  reprinting  the  ballots.  So  the  proposal 
will  be  that  stickers  will  be  added  to  the  ballot.  That  needs  to  be 
explained  to  people  so  that  they  will  understand  that  this  is  how 
this  issue  is  being  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Royce.  Precisely. 

Ambassador  Moose.  So  to  that  extent,  I  am  confident  in  saying 
that  the  funding  that  we  are  now  providing  for  voter  education  will 
be  directed  to  this  new  aspect  of  the  elections. 

Mr.  Royce.  I  think  we  can  build  on  the  positive  momentum,  as 
you  are  saying.  But  let  me  reiterate,  in  my — it  is  my  observation, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  speed  is  very  much  of  the  essence  in  this.  And 
so,  I  appreciate  that. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  Hicks  if  I  could,  too,  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  like  to  hear  what  is  being  done  to  help  black  business 
associations  in  this  critical  transition  phase,  so  that  they  can  play 
a  constructive  role  on  promoting  free  market  economic  policies  and 
provide  meaningful  input,  you  know,  to  government  and  to  help  on 
the  tremendous  training  really  that  is  going  to  be  a  challenge  for 
black  entrepreneurs  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Congressman  Royce,  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  a 
principle  priority.  It  is  a  part  of  our  current  program.  We  have  in- 
corporated a  very  heavy  focus  on  this  in  the  new  package,  both  in 
terms  of  direct  funding  to  support  small  and  medium-sized  entre- 
preneurs in  the  disadvantaged  community.  And  also  there  will  be 
a  direct  benefit  provided  through  the  Enterprise  Fund  effort  that 
was  mentioned  earlier,  which  is  also  going  to  be  targeted  very  spe- 
cifically to  the  disadvantaged  population. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Can  I  ask  you  a  favor?  Could  you  make  your 
questions  and  their  answers  a  matter  of  record,  too.  Since  the  bell 
has  gone  off  again,  we  will  try  to  move  quickly  so  we  can  empanel 
the  third  panel  when  we  come  back.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Briefly,  once  again,  regarding  the  funding.  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  plans  to  take  the  additional  money 
for  South  Africa  from  the  existing  programs  in  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa.  While  I  realize  that  we  face  tremendous  budget 
constraints,  you  know,  I  certainly  feel  uncomfortable  with  that. 

I  was  looking  at  the  numbers  for  the  Southern  African  Enter- 
prise Fund,  which  we  talked  about  being  a  possibility  of  $100  mil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period,  and  as  I  tried  to  do  in  my  testimony  to 
compare  it  with  the  Polish  Enterprise  Fund,  which  was  $260  mil- 
lion, two-and-a-half  times  as  much  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  I 
am  just  wondering  if  there  is  any  movement  to  attempt  to  see  if 
new  funds  could  be  found  or  if,  in  fact,  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa  will  be  expected  out  of  the  $780  million  there  to  come  up 
with  the  additional  money  for  South  Africa.  Mr.  Hicks,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Will  the  DFA  be  ravished,  to  put  it  in  crass 
terms? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Congressman  Payne,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  certainly 
aware  of  the  concern  that  you  have  with  respect  to  the  DFA  and 
the  impact  of  putting  this  package  together  on  the  DFA.  At  this 
point  in  time,  there  is  no  consideration  being  given  to  the  idea  of 
funds  from  other  sources.  Now  the  package  that  we  have  struc- 
tured has  been  put  together  in  a  way  that  I  am  satisfied  will  not 
have  a  disruptive  impact  or  an  adverse  impact  on  others  of  our  pro- 
grams. And  certainly,  in  the  first  year  of  funding  of  this  package, 
which  is  fiscal  1994,  the  impact  or  the  need  to  pull  DFA  resources 
from  other  countries  would  be  very  minimum. 

Indeed,  our  intent  is  to  fund  this  requirement  from  recoveries 
gained  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to  close  certain  posts  and  recover- 
ies from  programs  that  have  not  been  fully  implemented.  So,  we  do 
not  see  a  major  impact  in  1994.  And  the  adjustments  that  will  need 
to  be  made  in  fiscals  1995  and  1996  are  not  such  that  it  would 
cause  us  to  have  to  close  down  any  other  program  in  Africa,  or  se- 
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verely  disrupt  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the  other  goals  and  programs 
that  we  have  in  other  African  countries. 

Congressman  Payne,  as  it  relates  to  the  Enterprise  Fund,  the 
level  of  the  Enterprise  Fund  is  established  as  a  base  and  a  start- 
off  level.  We  think  there  are  some  very  important  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  how  other  funds  have  operated.  We  have  established 
$100  million  as  the  minimum  that  would  be  appropriate  to  get  a 
fund  up  and  running  with.  And  once  we  have  a  little  experience 
under  our  belt  and  once  we  have  designed  this  package  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  think  it  makes  sense  to  try  to  broaden  this  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funding,  this  is  something  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Just  as  we  leave,  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  if  you  could  give  us  a  brief  word  on  Rwanda.  We 
have  been  getting  a  number  of  calls.  Could  you  tell  us  where  we 
stand  and  what  we  are  doing  policy- wise? 

Ambassador  Moose.  The  situation  in  Rwanda,  itself,  over  the 
last  several  days  has  not  been  very  encouraging.  We  have  seen  a 
continuation  of  fighting,  both  in  Kigali  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Neither  tne  RFP,  the  patriotic  front,  nor  the  remnants  of 
the  government's  army — seem  capable  at  this  point  of  establishing 
themselves  in  a  superior  position.  We  have  also  seen  the  shelling 
of  installations  in  the  city,  including  a  stadium  where  some  refu- 
gees are  currently  housed. 

The  U.N.  commander  and  other  members  of  the  U.N.  staff  have 
been  trying  valiantly  to  engage  both  sides  in  discussion  of  a  cease- 
fire. That  nas  not  yet  been  achieved.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
been  in  touch  with  regional  leaders,  especially  President  Mwinyi  of 
Tanzania,  who  has  agreed  to  try  to  reconvene  the  parties  to  the 
Arusha-talks.  He  has  set  a  date  of  the  23rd,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that,  indeed,  there  will  be  participants  at  that  conference.  But  as 
of  right  now,  we  have  not  seen  any  responses  to  that  invitation. 

In  the  meantime,  we  continue  to  support  the  humanitarian  ef- 
fort. There  is  a  determination  working  its  way  to  the  President  for 
increased  assistance  for  both  the  refugees  displaced  in  Rwanda,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  have  been  displaced  in  Burundi  and  other 
countries. 

Our  effort  will  be  to  try  to  build  on  the  announced  intention  of 
both  sides  to  retain  the  Arusha  accords  as  the  basic  framework  for 
a  settlement.  But,  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  process  at  best  getting  the  parties 
back  to  that  starting  point. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  let  me  quote  what  you  said.  "The 
package  as  we  have  put  forward"  and  then  you  talked  about  1994 
and  1995  and  1996.  It  would  appear  that  you  have  gotten  the  pack- 
age completed.  Maybe  we  will  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  mean,  I  am  just  quoting  you,  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Hicks.  I  thought  my  words  were- 


Mr.  Johnston.  No,  I  wrote  it  down.  "The  package"- 


Mr.  Hicks.  I  thought  my  words  were  as  we  have  tried  to  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No;  no.  In  fact,  I  can  have  him  read  it  back.  But, 
I  will  read  you  your  Miranda  rights  later. 
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Mr.  Ambassador,  let  me  propose  this  to  chew  on:  as  you  know, 
I  have  supported  the  funds  last  year  to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
That  is  $2.1  billion.  That  hurt  us  badly,  I  thought.  We  had  to  take 
a  whack  at  the  Development  Fund  for  that.  That  was  a  no-year 
proposition.  In  other  words,  the  administration  can  dribble  it  out 
over  what  they  want,  and  I  think  they  have  only  dribbled  out  half 
of  it.  What  would  be  wrong  with  borrowing  against  the  future  there 
with  those  funds  that  have  not  been  appropriated  yet  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  send  it  to  Africa? 

Ambassador  Moose.  Well,  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I — from  my 
parochial  perspective,  it  is 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  hear  us  here. 

Ambassador  Moose.  But  since  I  am  going  to  be  seeing  my  boss, 
Mr.  Talbot,  in  about  an  hour's  time,  I  think  I  may  reserve  my  posi- 
tion on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right;  yes.  I  forgot  about  good  old  Strobe. 

Ambassador  Moose.  But,  certainly,  I  would  think  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  does  require  merit  consultation  with  the  Congress  as  to 
how,  in  fact,  the  package  ought  to  be  funded.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  I  greatly  admired  your  creative  financing  in 
Liberia,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  do  it  again.  And  with  that,  I  have 
to  apologize  to  you  and  the  third  panel,  which  I  now  ask  to  come 
forward.  We  have  two  votes,  folks,  so  it  will  be  at  least  15  minutes 
before  we  get  back.  We  stand  in  recess.  Thank  you,  again,  for  com- 
ing today. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Start  with  our  third  panel  with  apologies  to  those 
of  you  who  arrived  here  at  2:30,  you  go  on  at  4:30.  But,  I  think  this 
is  our  11th  or  12th  vote  today,  and  so  we  have  no  control  over  that. 

Dr.  Baker,  we  will  start  with  you.  Dr.  Baker  who  is  the  Director 
of  Congressional  Programs  at  the  Aspen  Institute.  You  are  on,  Doc- 
tor. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAULINE  H.  BAKER,  ASSOCIATE  DIREC- 
TOR, CONGRESSIONAL  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS,  THE 
ASPEN  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Baker.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  your  commit- 
tee. 

This  time,  as  compared  to  some  of  the  previous  times  that  I  was 
here,  I  am  happy  that  we  are  at  a  point  in  which  another  political 
cliffhanger  has  been  surmounted  in  South  Africa,  and  we  are  at  a 
stage  which  no  one  thought  really  was  possible  just  a  week  ago.  No 
one  thought  that  the  South  Africa  election  was  going  to  include  the 
Inkatha  Freedom  Party.  Even  de  Klerk  had  said  that  logistical 
problems  would  virtually  rule  out  their  participation  should  there 
be  a  political  breakthrough. 

Buthelezi,  himself,  had  insisted  that  postponement  of  the  election 
was  absolutely  vital  to  get  an  all  inclusive  solution.  In  his  words, 
he  said  that  "the  spirit  of  a  miracle  must  emerge  before  a  political 
breakthrough  would  come."  He  pinned  his  hopes  on  an  inter- 
national mediation  effort,  and  that  failed;  and  there  was  even  a 
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desperate  last-minute  effort  by  Nelson  Mandela  to  persuade  the 
Zulu  King  to  support  elections,  and  that,  too,  seemed  to  fail. 

Today,  the  situation  is  totally  reversed  much  to  everyone's  sur- 
prise and  the  nation  is  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief.  Buthelezi  has 
called  off  his  election  boycott.  Feverish  efforts  are  being  made  to 
put  the  IFP  on  the  ballot,  despite  the  logistical  problems.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  this  breakthrough  will  result  in  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
turnout  at  the  polls,  a  vote  which  is  as  much  for  peace  as  I  believe 
it  is  for  freedom. 

The  details  of  the  agreement  are  not  fully  revealed  yet.  But,  it 
is  clear  that  it  will  substantially  improve  the  climate  for  a  free  and 
fair  election.  Inkatha's  participation  removes  the  last  major  obsta- 
cle for  the  inclusion  of  all  major  parties  in  the  poll.  The  only  par- 
ties which  remain  outside  of  the  process  are  the  Conservative  Party 
on  the  far  right  and  the  Azania  Peoples  Organization  on  the  far 
left.  They  both  represent  small  and  splintered  constituencies.  More- 
over, parties  representing  similar  political  persuasions  are  on  the 
ballot,  such  as  the  Freedom  Front  and  the  Pan  Africanist  Congress. 
There  are  a  variety  of  other  groups  as  well. 

This  range  of  political  choice  on  the  ballot,  I  think,  will  reduce 
the  threat  of  escalating  violence.  It  is  important,  though,  not  to  be 
too  enthusiastic  about  it  because  we  are  still  uncertain  about 
whether  the  local  factions  within  the  ANC  and  Inkatha  will  be 
comforted  by  the  agreement  and  follow  their  leaders.  Calling  off  the 
boycott  and  threats  of  civil  war  on  the  eve  of  the  election  is  bound 
to  be  puzzling  to  some  Inkatha  members  caught  up  in  the  frenzy 
of  political  competition,  and  the  last  minute  change  of  heart  may 
well  anger  local  militants  on  both  sides  who  have  been  directly  in- 
volved in  the  fighting. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  the  violence  will  be  reduced,  and  ev- 
eryone feels  that  the  prospects  for  a  free  and  fair  election  are  now 
overridingly  good.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  key  leaders  to  speak 
with  one  voice  in  calling  off  the  violence;  it  now  provides  an  incen- 
tive for  parties  to  get  out  the  vote,  rather  than  to  scare  people 
away  from  the  polls,  which  was  the  strategy  used  previously;  and 
it  provides  broad  backing  for  the  use  of  the  security  forces  to  clamp 
down  on  those  who  continue  to  employ  violence  to  advance  their  po- 
litical ends. 

This  breakthrough  and  a  successful  election  in  South  Africa,  I  be- 
lieve, are  extremely  important,  not  only  for  South  Africa,  but  even 
more  for  the  region.  The  whole  of  southern  Africa  has  been  gripped 
in  the  violence  of  apartheid  and  I  believe  that  peace  in  South  Afri- 
ca could  have  an  important  demonstration  effect  on  settlements  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola,  as  well  as  provide  the  basis  for  a  catalyst 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  political  transition  in  Africa  that  is  more 
important  at  this  time,  and  there  is  none  that  looks  like  it  has  as 
good  a  chance  of  success.  South  Africa  has  outstanding  leadership, 
a  vigorous  civil  society,  a  highly  developed  labor  movement,  a  vi- 
brant spiritual  community  representing  nearly  all  the  world's 
major  religions,  a  sophisticated  economy  abundant  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  an  energetic  and  hardworking  population  determined 
to  prosper.  South  Africa,  in  fact,  stands  on  the  threshold  of  being 
a  potential  partner  of  the  United  States  in  the  post-cold  war  era, 
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and  I  think  the  government  witnesses  did  outline  earlier  the  spe- 
cific areas  in  which  we  could  work  with  South  Africa. 

To  fully  reach  this  potential,  South  Africa  must  eliminate  apart- 
heid in  its  entirety.  There  were  four  major  pillars  holding  up  the 
edifice  of  apartheid:  ideology,  the  legal  system,  the  power  structure 
and  the  economy.  Each  is  crumbling  at  a  different  rate. 

The  apartheid  ideology  began  collapsing  years  ago,  and  its  rem- 
nants came  down  with  a  crashing  thud  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Apartheid  laws  were  easier  to  erase.  They  were  done 
literally  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  after  F.W.  de  Klerk  came  to  power 
and  began  negotiations  with  antiapartheid  forces.  The  apartheid 
power  structure  has  been  withering  away  throughout  the  last  4 
years  of  negotiations,  and  it  will  end  formally  next  week  after  the 
first  election  with  universal  franchise  takes  place  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  the  last  pillar  of  apartheid — the  apartheid  economy — which 
will  be  the  hardest  to  bring  down.  With  few  exceptions,  the  apart- 
heid economy  resulted  in  the  enrichment  of  the  white  minority  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  black  majority.  It  created  the  biggest  di- 
vision in  society  and  I  believe  in  the  long  run  a  far  more  dangerous 
division,  threatening  the  stability  of  the  country,  more  dangerous 
than  the  ideological,  ethnic,  religious  or  political  divisions  which  we 
see  very  much  in  evidence  today. 

Political  debate  in  South  Africa  after  the  election  will  focus  on 
the  best  and  the  fastest  ways  to  satisfy  the  rising  material  expecta- 
tions of  an  increasingly  restive,  highly  politicized,  and  very  youth- 
ful population,  especially  in  the  urban  areas. 

My  recommendations  with  regard  to  U.S.  policy  and  with  specific 
reference  to  aid  is  more  in  the  realm  of  general  recommendations, 
rather  than  specific,  mainly  because,  as  you  rightly  pointed  out,  the 
details  of  the  package,  the  so-called  package,  are  not  yet  in  evi- 
dence. The  major 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  you  get  it,  will  you  let  me  look  at  it? 

Ms.  Baker.  I  will  pass  it  right  on  to  you. 

Seems  to  me  that  every  time  I  look  at  a  so-called  package  to 
South  Africa,  it  has  roughly  the  same  elements  that  were  laid  out 
this  morning,  stressing  black  private  enterprise,  strengthening  de- 
mocracy, education  and  health.  And  I  think  the  proposal  that  was 
raised  earlier  by  Congressman  Payne  and  Congressman  Hastings 
is  one  that  really  should  be  stressed,  and  that  is  the  need  for  some 
sort  of  donor's  conference  so  there  is  no  redundancy,  there  are  es- 
tablished priorities,  and  those  who  wish  South  Africa  well  are  not 
in  competition  for  scarce  human  resources  and  good  projects.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  take  the  lead  on  this.  It 
is  perfectly  appropriate  to  say  that  we  want  to  consult  with  the 
newly  elected  government  first.  But,  I  do  not  think  that  prevents 
preparations  being  made  to  hit  the  ground  running  when  the  politi- 
cal conditions  are  right. 

My  second  concern  is  that  while  a  new  bilateral  relationship  is 
being  established  between  the  U.S.  and  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, we  should  not  end  support  of  the  nongovernmental  groups 
that  form  the  backbone  of  the  antiapartheid  forces.  As  in  any  func- 
tioning democracy,  such  groups  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  They  must 
sustain  a  civil  society,  create  an  atmosphere  of  political  tolerance, 
protect  individual  human  rights,  check  the  abuse  of  power,  and  ar- 
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ticulate  the  interest  of  a  highly  pluralistic  society  to  influence  pub- 
lic policy  formation. 

Finally,  I  would  recommend  that  if  such  a  donor's  conference 
were  to  take  place,  that  it  be  used  to  reassess  Western  aid  to 
southern  Africa  as  a  whole.  You  had  asked  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  impact  the  change  in  South  Africa  would  have  on  the  region. 
I  believe  that  the  idea  that  there  would  be  an  international  eco- 
nomic support  system  available  to  support  economic  growth  in  a 
peaceful  South  Africa  would  provide  an  additional  incentive  for  the 
disputing  parties  to  reach  settlements  in  Mozambique  and  Angola. 
In  fact,  I  think  one  of  the  big  problems  that  we  are  looking  at  now 
is  that  so  many  people  are  looking  at  South  Africa,  they  are  forget- 
ting about  the  settlements  that  are  about  to  come  down  the  pipe 
in  Mozambique  and  Angola  that  are  going  to  require  very  large  re- 
sources, indeed. 

So,  I  would  say  that  if  packages  are  being  put  together  here,  we 
should  certainly  look  at  the  region  as  a  whole  and  how  the  oppor- 
tunity in  South  Africa  can  be  used  to  look  at  and  reassess  the 
strategy  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  If  that  was  done,  I  think  that 
would  auger  well  for  South  Africa;  that  is,  if  there  were  peace  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  it  would  free  the  area  from  war,  refugees, 
potential  outside  intervention.  It  would  certainly  open  up  a  whole 
new  market  for  international  investors  who  I  think  would  be  far 
more  attracted  to  a  market  of  100  people  than  one  of  40  people. 

We  are  fast  approaching  an  historic  moment  for  South  Africa. 
But,  we  are  also  fast  approaching  an  historic  moment  for  changing 
U.S. -South  Africa  relations.  My  hope  is  that  the  United  States  will 
seize  aggressively  on  this  new  experiment  in  democracy  that  the 
world,  and  especially  Americans,  are  watching  with  rapt  fascina- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Baker  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  Dr.  Ramphele. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MAMPHELA  RAMPHELE,  DEPUTY  VICE 
CHANCELLOR,  UNP/ERSITY  OF  CAPE  TOWN  AND  THE  HAR- 
VARD KENNEDY  SCHOOL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Ms.  Ramphele.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  invit- 
ing me  to  testify  in  the  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
record  of  the  subcommittee  will  remain  open  for  a  week  or  so  be- 
cause I  intend  to  submit  a  written  presentation. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  will  be  fine.  Without  objection. 

Ms.  Ramphele.  Thank  you.  South  Africa's  belated  transition  to 
democracy  offers  the  United  States  a  window  of  opportunity  to  re- 
assess its  foreign  policy  and  aid  to  southern  Africa  and,  indeed,  to 
the  African  continent  as  a  whole.  We  are  aware  that  Africa  runs 
a  risk  of  being  relegated  to  the  post-cold  war  foreign  policies  as  a 
bottomless  pit,  and  I  think  the  current  problems  in  Rwanda  and 
Burundi  are  not  helpful  in  encouraging  people. 

South  Africans  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  put  the  past 
behind  them  and  join  hands  together  in  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  a  government  of  national  unity  for  the  first  5  years  after  the 
election.  But  also  deserving  of  praise,  and  sometimes  ignored,  is 
the  parallel  process  of  negotiating  a  new  socioeconomic  dispensa- 
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tion  to  address  the  legacy  of  apartheid  in  quantities  along  not  only 
race  lines,  but  gender  lines  as  well. 

South  Africa  also  has  a  good  basic  infrastructure  to  build  on  and 
develop  its  economy.  Priorities  for  development  have  been  identi- 
fied by  the  various  fora  that  we  have  had  in  our  country,  and  they 
are  the  need  to  restructure  the  economy  and  that  restructuring 
process  is  intended  to  include  a  free  market  economy  with  a  social 
responsibility  angle  to  it.  Secondly,  investment  in  the  development 
of  our  human  resource  capital,  which  has  been  neglected  over  the 
years,  particularly  with  youth  and  women  in  mind.  Rural  develop- 
ment is  a  major  focus  in  that  development  process.  Also,  most  im- 
portantly, is  the  broadening  of  the  participation  of  blacks  and 
women  in  the  economy  in  both  the  equity  market  and  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  will  open  up  as  our  economy  grows. 

The  bulk  of  resources  for  our  reconstruction  development  pro- 
gram have  to  come  from  the  redirection  of  our  own  internal  re- 
sources. But,  we  require  aid  and  investment  as  an  essential  lever 
to  be  able  to  make  those  resources  available. 

The  channels  for  foreign  aid  have  to  be  in  three  parts.  Firstly, 
there  has  to  be  a  regional  package — because  "package"  is  the  word 
that  seems  to  be  going  around  nere — to  be  able  to  deal  with  re- 
gional development  for  the  southern  African  region.  There  has  to 
be  the  bilateral  government  to  government  program.  But  there  has 
to  be  the  third  element,  which  is  the  nongovernmental  sector. 

The  nongovernment  sector  in  South  Africa  is  strong  and  it  is  a 
vital  resource  in  terms  of  expertise  and  the  need  to  strengthen  civil 
society.  Institutions — such  as  the  Kagiso  Trust,  the  Independent 
Development  Trust,  and  the  Development  Bank  of  Southern  Afri- 
ca— should  be  utilized  as  vehicles  for  development  to  be  able  to  rep- 
licate the  models  they  have  developed  over  the  years  in  terms  of 
rural  development,  education,  housing  provision,  and  health,  etc. 
The  channeling  of  resources  solely  through  government,  while  un- 
derstandable historically,  has  created  huge  gravy  trains  of  corrup- 
tion which  have  impeded  development  in  many  regions  of  the  globe. 

In  South  Africa,  the  current  white  male  and  largely  reaction  out 
of  civil  service  has  the  potential  to  hold  development  hostage,  be- 
cause what  has  been  negotiated  is  a  package  that  includes  their 
tenure  for  the  remainder  of  their  working  lives.  So,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  balance  that  with  accountability,  which  will  be  coming 
from  an  empowered  civil  society. 

A  significant  increase  in  the  size  of  whatever  is  said  to  be  the 
U.S.  aid  package  will  be  very  important  to  give  us  in  South  Africa 
and  the  southern  African  region  a  signal  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  come,  and  be  a  partner  and  enable  us  to  build  on  the 
momentum  of  optimism,  which  has  been  ushered  in  by  the  winds 
of  change  which  have  at  long  last  reached  Cape  Town. 

South  Africa  offers  a  possibility  for  the  development  of  models  for 
the  vexing  questions  facing  the  global  village  around  diversity  and 
equity.  Our  country  has  faced  the  harsh  realities  of  our  past,  and 
yet  is  prepared  to  move  forward  in  hope  and  by  doing  so  may  hold 
a  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  entire  global  community. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ramphele  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Doctor.  Dr.  Baker,  I  no- 
ticed you  had  a  written  statement  that  you  paraphrased  and  I  will 
introduce  the  entire  statement  into  the  record 

Ms.  Baker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston  [continuing].  As  well  as  Mr.  Louw's.  Mr.  Louw. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEON  MARAIS  LOUW,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, THE  FREE  MARKET  FOUNDATION  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRI- 
CA 

Mr.  Louw.  Thank  you  for  having  me  here.  It  is  an  honor.  It  is 
my  third  testimony  and  the — and  I  am  pleased,  of  course,  and  re- 
joice that  it  is  at  a  time  that  is  so  very  different  from  the  others 
and  one  of  which  I  was  asked  to  come  out  in  favor  of  sanctions, 
but — against  sanctions. 

I  want  to  speak  about — well,  sorry,  there  is  something  not  in  my 
written  testimony  I  want  to  mention,  is,  of  course,  the  delight  I 
have  over  the  prospect  of  an  inclusive  election  in  South  Africa.  I 
think  those  of  us  from  there  were,  of  course,  all  very  nervous  about 
the  risk  of  major  violence. 

I  want  to  speak  about  what  I  believe  is  the  most  critical  and 
least  understood  aspect  of  the  transitional  process  in  South  Africa, 
that  is  the  constitution. 

At  the  outset,  there  are  some  things  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  usually  helps  to  dispel  predict- 
able obstacles  clearly  and  unambiguously  before  they  arise.  I  am 
going  to  be  critical  of  the  ANC,  and  more  precisely,  key  aspects  of 
South  Africa's  transition  to  democracy  supported  by  it.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  stereotypical  assumption  that  this  amounts  to  some  or 
other  disguised  reaction  against  full  and  unambiguous  nonracial 
democracy  in  South  Africa. 

On  the  contrary,  my  criticism  is  of  the  factors  militating  against 
it.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  my  work  over  the  past  25 
years  knows  that  I  have  been  an  uncompromising  antiapartheid  ac- 
tivist. I  have  been  one  of  the  few  people  who  liaised  with  and  had 
contact  with  the  ANC  in  my  25  years  of  activism  and  have  visited 
virtually  all  of  the  offices  around  the  world.  My  criticism  also  ap- 
plies to  the  ruling  National  Party,  which,  on  all  key  issues — and  I 
stress  this — is  in  a  perplexing  alliance  with  the  ANC,  much  as 
George  Orwell  predicted  in  Animal  Farm  in  1984. 

Additionally,  I  want  to  caution  against  the  seductively  simplistic 
tendency  to  reduce  the  South  African  situation  to  a  "good  guys,  bad 
guys"  setup.  It  is  both  wrong  and  entirely  unhelpful  to  deify  one 
side  and  demonize  the  other  in  South  Africa.  I  have  the  atypical 
view  that  both  of  the  juxtaposed  leaders,  Mandela  and  Buthelezi, 
are  principled  and  honorable  men  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard. I  am  less  salutary  about  some  of  their  key  colleagues  and  ad- 
visors, as  we  shall  see. 

Being  critical  of  what  is  going  on  does  not  mean  that  I  am  a 
doomster.  On  the  contrary,  me  and  my  family  opened  a  bottle  of 
champagne  when  President  de  Klerk  announced  the  trans- 
formation. Several  years  ago  when  the  African — when  the  African 
National  Congress  was  in  exile,  several  others  went  to  a  famous 
meeting  in  Dakaar  to  have  dialogue  with  him  on  the  need  for  a 
new  constitution  for  post-apartheid  South  Africa. 
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That  meeting  was  very  controversial  in  South  Africa,  but  also 
very  important.  Those  of  us  who  went  were  regarded  by  most  of  the 
nonradical  community  as  heretics.  At  the  time  the  ANC's  position 
was  that  the  constitution  as  it  stood  was  fine  enough,  and  all  that 
was  needed  to  be  done  was  to  extend  the  vote  to  black  South  Afri- 
cans. That,  to  me,  was  very  distressing  because  the  existing  con- 
stitution, regardless  of  who  voted,  was  an  extremely  authoritarian 
one  with  no  Bill  of  Rights,  no  guarantees  of  an  independent  judici- 
ary, and  no  democratic  checks  and  balances  against  the  abuse  of 
power,  which  everyone  here  should  be  conspicuously  aware  of. 

Between  then  and  the  beginning  of  the  recent  drafting  process, 
the  ANC  and  its  alliance  partners,  the  South  African  Communist 
Party,  responded  to  popular  pressure  and  began  a  dialogue  with 
the  National  Party  Government  about  a  rewrite  of  the  constitution. 
The  rewrite  was  include  a  Bill  of  Rights,  a  concept  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Botha-led  National  Party  Government,  especially 
when  it  was  proposed  by  Buthelezi  at  the  Indaba  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  I  was  supporting  at  the  time. 

And  I  was  encouraged  by  this  development  and  went  around  the 
country  making  speeches  to  the  effect  that  everything  was  going 
fine,  that  South  Africa  could  now  look  forward  to  a  new  democratic 
constitution  with  safeguards  for  human  and  civil  liberties,  and 
checks  and  balances,  independent  courts,  and  a  Bill  of  Rights.  I  did 
this  was  up  to  November  last  year.  I  shall  explain  why  I  changed 
at  that  point.  This  was  also  the  way  the  press  was  carrying  the 
story  based  on  the  information  emanating  from  what  was  essen- 
tially a  closed-door  process  between  the  ANC  and  the  National 
Party  Government.  Then  things  began  to  change. 

When  we  first  got  a  look  at  the  new  constitution  in  November, 
low  and  behold,  it  is  all  there.  If  you  were  to  read  it  once  over  su- 
perficially, you  could  be  really  quite  impressed.  On  the  face  of  it, 
it  seems  to  be  a  good  liberal  democratic  constitution.  But  on  a  care- 
ful reading  of  all  the  small  print  and  the  qualifications,  the  limita- 
tions and  contradictions  and  the  loop  holes,  it  turns  out  not  to  be 
anything  like  it  looks  on  the  surface. 

For  example,  there  is  a  good  Bill  of  Rights.  Indeed,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  many  of  the  phrases  and  paragraphs  recommended  by 
my  wife  and  me  in  our  best  selling  books,  The  Solution  and  Let  the 
People  Govern.  This,  of  course,  we  were  delighted  by.  However,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  subject  to  a  limitation  clause,  Clause  33,  which  ba- 
sically allows  the  government  to  violate  any  of  the  rights  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  wide  range  of  independent  con- 
stitution lawyers  and  experts,  including  some  who  were  formally  in 
the  ANC  and  the  PAC.  These  same  lawyers  and  academics  have 
expressed  the  view  that  this  clause  effectively  negates  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  courts.  The  most  serious  problem 
with  the  courts  is  the  creation  of  a  constitutional  court.  On  the  fact 
of  it,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  idea.  Some  respected  democ- 
racies, such  as  Germany,  have  a  constitutional  court.  However,  in 
South  Africa,  the  creation  of  the  court  is  sinister  in  at  least  three 
respects — six  respects. 

Firstly,  it  violates  that  jurisprudential  principle  that  a  court  of 
the  first  instance  should  always  be  subject  to  appeal.  It  is  not. 
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Second,  as  far  as  I  know,  constitutional  courts  in  countries  that 
have  them  are  not  courts  of  first  instance,  but  of  appeal  on  con- 
stitutional questions. 

The  third  cause  for  concern  is  that  the  court  will  not  be  inde- 
pendent. Half  of  the  judges  and  the  President  are  political  ap- 
pointees. The  ANC  and  the  National  Party  wanted  them  all  to  be 
political  appointees  and  agreed  to  partial  de-politicization  only 
under  pressure. 

Fourth,  the  judges  will  not  have  tenure.  Their  terms  of  office  will 
expire  after  7  years  and  they  will  have  obvious  incentives  to  be  bi- 
ased to  the  extent  that  their  decisions  may  impact  upon  their  sub- 
sequent careers.  This  will  be  particularly  true  if  they  have  to  look 
to  the  government  for  future  employment,  which  will  be  the  case 
if  they  want  to  be  appointed  to  another  court  thereafter. 

Fifth,  the  supposedly  nonpolitical  half  of  the  constitutional  court 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Judicial  Services  Commission,  half  of 
which  is,  in  turn,  politically  appointed. 

Sixth,  and  most  importantly,  all  other  courts — the  Magistrates 
Courts,  the  Supreme  Courts,  and  even  the  highest  court  in  the 
land,  the  Appeals  Court — are  precluded  from  protecting  constitu- 
tional rights,  however  circumscribed  and  inadequate  these  might 
be.  That  means  that  ordinary  people  will  be  effectively  alienated 
from  their  constitutional  rights.  The  only  court  that  could  protect 
them  will  be  remote,  costly  and  inaccessible. 

Finally,  as  for  the  ordinary  courts,  nothing  changes.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  new  constitution  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  the  past, 
which  led  to  an  all  white  bench,  and  an  all  white  and  pro-govern- 
ment magistracy.  Since  its  people  were  the  primary  victims,  the 
ANC  should  know  better.  For  that  matter,  if  the  National  Party 
were  still  a  real  opposition  for  the  ANC,  it  would  want  to  reform 
the  situation  because  it  would  not  want  the  tables  turned  around 
on  it.  It  knows  better  than  anyone  how  to  use  the  system. 

That  there  should  be  concern  about  the  future  of  human  rights 
in  South  Africa  is  emphasized  by  the  ANC  having  joined  the  Na- 
tional Party  in  using  the  same  oppressive  laws,  the  same  policy 
and  army,  and  the  same  rhetoric  that  the  ANC  were  victims  of  for 
decades,  and  the  PAC,  of  course,  for  suspend — to  suspend  basic 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties  by  way  of  a  state  of  emergency 
throughout  the  province  of  Natal.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  state 
of  emergency  has  been  imposed  throughout  the  province,  even 
though  most  of  the  province  and  its  communities  have  not  experi- 
enced conditions  that  supposedly  justify  it.  This  raised  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  state  of  emergency  may  be  a  ploy  to  in- 
fluence or  intimidate  voters  in  the  region  of  the  country  where  the 
two  parties,  the  National  Party  and  the  ANC,  have  the  least  sup- 
port. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  striking  evidence  of  South  Africa's  new 
emerging  authoritarianism  is  that  the  ANC  have  decided  to  retain 
the  same  detention  without  trial  law  which  it  opposed  for  so  long 
and  which  was  used  to  suppress  it  ruthlessly.  In  this  case,  the  new 
1994  "Abolition  of  Restrictions  of  Free  Political  Activity  Act," 
agreed  to  by  the  National  Party  and  the  ANC,  which  empowers  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  ban  organizations  on  the  advice  of  the  Tran- 
sitional Executive  Council  if  ne  has  reason  to  believe  they  encour- 
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age  violence.  Thus  Inkatha,  or  any  other  party,  would  be  banned 
as  effectively,  swiftly  and  ruthlessly  as  the  ANC  or  PAC  were  pre- 
viously under  the  apartheid  version  of  the  same  law,  the  Unlawful 
Organizations  Act. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  creation  of  provinces.  Originally, 
there  were  not  to  be  any  provinces.  The  National  Party  and  the 
ANC,  to  two  major  parties  according  to  the  polls,  were  in  favor  of 
a  unitary  centralized  state.  There  are  now  provinces  and  there  is 
a  long  list  of  powers  that  the  provinces,  or  what  you  would  call 
states  in  the  USA,  are  supposed  to  have,  and  they  are  quite  im- 
pressive on  the  face  of  it.  When  you  read  it,  you  think,  "this  is  a 
real  decentralized  grassroots  democracy  where  local  communities 
can  decide  things  for  themselves,  different  regions  can  decide  on 
their  own  development  policies,  their  own  education,  and  housing 
and  whatever."  And  then  there  is  the  single  sentence,  easily  over- 
looked, that  says  that  the  central  government  may  do  everything 
that  a  province  can  do.  And  then  it  says  that  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  two,  that  the  central  government  will  over- 
rule all  the  provinces.  This  is  essentially,  of  course,  what  was 
wrong  with  the  superficially  democratic  and  Federal  constitutions 
of  the  former  USSR,  Czechoslovakia  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

One  concern  that  might  resonate  with  you  in  terms  of  your  own 
history  is  the  concern  of  rural  interests,  like  those  in  KwaZuW 
Natal,  or  the  Eastern  Cape  colored  areas,  or  the  Eastern  Cape 
coastal  areas  which  is  where  the  ANC's  constituency  originally 
comes  from,  that  agriculture  will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  largest  and  most  volatile  constituency  is  in  the  urban 
unemployed  and  urban  industrial  unions.  All  over  Africa,  govern- 
ments have  transferred  wealth  and  denied  resources  from  the  rural 
masses  to  maintain  the  narrow  urban  constituencies  that  keep 
them  in  power.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  United  States 
and  other  donors  have  begun  to  urge  decentralization  and  devolu- 
tion elsewhere  in  Africa,  and  I  might  say  throughout  the  world. 

When  actually  stripped  of  the  veneer,  the  South  African  Con- 
stitution, I  am  very  sad  to  say,  is  like  a  former  East  European  con- 
stitution with  all  the  appearances  of  democracy  and  human  rights, 
and  decentralized  power,  but  it  is  undermined  by  these  weasel 
clauses  in  each  case. 

A  final  example,  but  one  which  should  be  especially  meaning  to 
you  here  today  as  elected  representatives,  is  the  method  by  which, 
under  Clause  43  B  of  the  interim  constitution,  representatives  can 
be  removed  from  the  party  by  the  central  committee  or  leader  if 
their  respective  party — of  their  respective  party  and  hence  in- 
stantly lose  their  seat  in  parliament  and  be  replaced  by  someone 
else  from  the  party's  list.  This  has  been  aptly  referred  to  as  the 
"Politburo  provision."  Any  parliamentarian  who  crosses  the  party 
leadership,  on  issues  such  as  regional  autonomy,  balance  of  powers, 
states  of  emergency  or  whatever  else  along  the  road  to  writing  a 
new  constitution  can  simply  be  removed  or  replaced  at  the  whim 
of  a  member — at  the  whim  with  a  member  more  amenable.  This 
makes  members  accountable  to  the  party  leadership  instead  of 
their  constituency. 
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This  type  of  little-noticed  clause  reinforces  the  already  very 
strong  tendencies  toward  centralism  inherent  in  the  entire  con- 
stitution. The  greater  danger  here  is  that  this  will  tend  to  reenforce 
conformity  of  thought  and  action,  as  J.S.  Mill—John  Stewart  Mill 
labeled  the  "essence  of  tyranny."  This  party  control  issue  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  concern  expressed  in  many  quarters  about 
the  high  concentration  of  Communists  in  the  ANC  decisionmaking 
ranks  and  high  on  their  parliamentary  lists. 

This  is  an  interim  constitution.  It  prescribes  the  methods  where- 
by a  government  is  to  be  elected  democratically  to  then  draw  up 
and  ratify  a  final  constitution.  That  is,  I  think,  as  it  should  be; 
democratically  elected  people  should  draw  up  the  constitution.  I 
found  the  process  up  to  now  entirely  an  unacceptably  undemo- 
cratic. 

The  problem  is  that  the  assumption  being  made  is  that  the  in- 
terim constitution  will  simply  be  rubber-stamped  and  become  the 
final  constitution.  And  so  the  challenge  now  is  to  persuade  every- 
body that  the  function  of  the  new  democratically  elected  people  in 
parliament  is  to  draw  up  a  new  and  proper  constitution.  What  one 
hopes  for  is  that  there  is  a  second  chance,  as  advertized,  to  actually 
clean  it  up,  to  make  it  unambiguous,  to  guarantee  human  rights 
properly,  to  decentralize  power  properly,  to  assure  truly  independ- 
ent courts  and  other  recognized  democratic  checks  and  balances 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  regardless  of  who  governs  now  or  in 
the  future  when  most  analysts  expect  neither  the  ANC  nor  the  Na- 
tional Party  to  exist  in  their  present  form. 

South  Africa  must  avoid  simply  shifting  from  one  form  of  central- 
ized authoritarian  state  to  another.  The  absence  of  apartheid  does 
not  mean  the  presence  of  liberty.  As  one  of  my  African  friends  put 
it  to  me  who  knows  the  language  better  than  I  do,  they  have 
gained  a  word  which  means  power;  but  not  yet  Inkuolaku,  which 
means  freedom.  That  is  an  easy  mistake  to  make.  Harold  Symms, 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center,  observed  to  me  last  week  that 
people  who  have  been  so  focussed  on  what  has  to  be  smashed  and 
gotten  rid  of,  that  inadequate  attention  has  been  given  to  what  re- 
places it.  The  sense  of  relief  and  euphoria,  which  I  share,  that 
apartheid  is  gone  very  easily  leads  one  to  conclude  that  that  is — 
that  what  is  in  place  is  acceptable.  We  all  want  to  believe  that — 
we  all  want  to  believe  that,  but  we  know  that  in  law,  moral  intent 
does  not  assure  moral  outcome. 

This  also  explains  to  some  extent  why  the  conflict  in  South  Afri- 
ca. Why  is  it  that  the  right  wing  white  separatists  and  the  left 
wing  on  the  one  hand,  and  traditional  or  Federalist  black  groups 
on  the  other,  the  largest  of  which  is  Inkatha,  are  not  participat- 
ing— well,  we  now  know  since  I  produced  this  written  testimony 
that  they  are,  thank  goodness — or  are  resorting  to  various  levels  of 
resistance?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  really  quite  simple,  but  less  con- 
venient than  many  might  prefer.  It  is  the  same,  in  a  sense,  as  the 
answer  that  explains  violence  everywhere,  whether  it  is  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  Yugoslavia,  Palestine  or  Rwanda.  It  is  where  people 
who  are  governed  fear  that  they  will  be  abused  by  those  who  gov- 
ern. That  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  violence. 

When  the  constitution  allows  this  to  happen,  those  who  are  gov- 
erned resists,  just  as  the  ANC  quite  correctly  resisted.  It  is  wrong 
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to  look  at  the  issue  as  one  of  power;  it  is  really  an  issue  of  protec- 
tion against  power.  It  is  not  simply  a  fight  for  trinkets  for  the  Zulu 
King  or  for  Afrikaaner  schools;  people  have  not  fought  and  died  for 
trinkets  and  a  few  rooms.  It  is  a  fight  against  the  fear  of  state  op- 
pression. 

Now  that  is  it  about  to  be  in  power,  the  ANC,  with  the  National 
Party — the  former  and  present  government,  the  creators  of  apart- 
heid and  the  opponents  of  apartheid — have  formed  a  strange  new 
alliance.  It  is  like  George  Orwell  described  in  Animal  Farm  where 
the  former  oppressor  and  former  oppressed  have  fallen  in  love  with 
each  other  and  they  look  increasingly  indistinguishable.  This  is  one 
of  the  odd  new  alliances,  no  less  odd  than  the  alliance  between 
Inkatha  and  the  right  wing  white  separatists;  with  those  who  are 
going  to  be  in  power  suddenly  wondering  why  they  ever  fought 
against  each  other  in  the  first  place,  and  those  who  are  going  to 
be  out  of  power  doing  the  same.  Both  parties  are  so  intoxicated 
with  this  new  prospect  of  power  that  they  are  not  willing  to  con- 
cede even  the  slightest  amount  of  limitation  or  decentralization  of 
government  power,  which  would  go  a  long  way  to  ensuring  peace. 
In  fact,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  were  a  constitution  of  the 
kind  that  exists  in  most  Western  democracies,  including  your  own, 
adopted  in  South  Africa,  there  would  be  immediate  and  lasting 
peace.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  violence  whatever. 

At  some  point,  an  accommodation  will  have  to  be  made,  not  only 
with  Inkatha  or  the  Afrikaaners,  but  also  with  other  groups  and 
even  with  ANC-controlled  provincial  governments  who  might 
choose  to  exercise  greater  autonomy  than  the  center  allows.  If  I 
may  in  parenthesis  point  out  here  that  it  is  interesting  that  the 
ANC  savs,  and  I  agree  with  it,  that  it  is  likely  to  win  in  all  prov- 
inces. The  question  then  arises,  why,  then,  will  it  not  give  the  prov- 
inces any  power?  Does  it  not  trust  its  own  regions? 

Every  government  seems  to  think  that  somehow  it  will  get  it 
right,  that  they  will  be  able  to  repress  resistance  efficiently,  even 
though  no  one  else  has  ever  been  able  to  do  so.  Some,  usually  dip- 
lomats and  businessmen,  even  express  the  cynical  hope  that  the 
ANC  Government  will  have  the  moral  authority  and  international 
approval  to  use  the  mechanisms  of  the  state  to  impose  order  in  a 
way  the  NP  no  longer  dares  to  do.  While  legal  in  terms  of  both  the 
current  and  new  constitution,  this  will  not  work  and  must  not — 
and  must  be  discouraged.  South  Africa  need  not  and  must  not  re- 
peat Zimbabwe's  10-year  state  of  emergency  or  other  more  tragic 
African  models  and  models  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  Indonesia, 
Asia  and  elsewhere. 

In  terms  of  the  current  environment,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  ANC  is  jointly  running  the  government  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, it  is  already  the  government.  This  is  especially  relevant  in 
terms  of  the  coercive  mechanisms  of  the  state  which  the  ANC  and 
its  supporters  so  long  abhorred — the  intelligence,  army  and  po- 
lice— as  well  as  less  coercive,  but  nonetheless  controlling  aspects 
such  as  the  South  African  Broadcasting  Corporation.  That  is  the 
government-run  broadcasting  service  in  South  Africa. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  ANC  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  con- 
trol of  the  NGO  and  civil  society  community.  The  vast  web  of  elec- 
tion-related  NGO's   are   ANC-dominated   or   dominated  by   people 
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openly  sympathetic  to  the  ANC.  The  so-called  independent  Human 
Rights  Commission  is  and  always  has  been  controlled  by  directors 
who  are  pro-ANC,  and  actual  ANC  executives  and  ANC  candidates 
for  parliament.  There  are  also  ANC  candidates  for  parliament  in 
senior  positions  in  the  broadcasting  service  and  elsewhere. 

The  ANC,  the  National  Party  Government,  and  the  U.S.  and  Eu- 
ropean Governments  are  funding  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertisements  encouraging  South  Africans  to  vote  and 
saying  that  the  constitution  is  a  good  constitution,  that  it  guaran- 
tees rights  and  so  on.  Now  the  whole  issue  of  the  debate  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  indeed  a  good  constitution.  It  is  about  the  constitution. 
That  is  the  essential  question  in  the  election,  the  basis  of  any  real 
democracy.  So,  they  are  using  taxpayers'  money  to  fund  a  particu- 
lar party's  election  platform  or  the  shared  platform  of  the  ANC  and 
National  Party,  but  pretending  that  this  is  somehow  objective  and 
independent  and  nonpartisan. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  election,  it  has  been  agreed  by  many,  in- 
cluding the  National  Democratic  Institute's  Pat  Keefer,  the  re- 
spected Afrikaaner  liberal  academic  Hermann  Gilomee  and  most 
recently,  the  Independent  Electoral  Commission  itself,  that  the 
election  will  not  be  free  and  fair  as  those  terms  are  commonly  un- 
derstood. This  is  largely  because  of  the  degree  of  intimidation  and 
violence  evident  nationwide,  even  well  before  the  recent  declaration 
of  the  state  of  emergency  in  Natal  /KwaZulu,  an  area  which,  it 
should  be  noted,  comprises  25  percent  of  the  country's  population. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  California,  Texas,  Florida  and  New  Jersey 
combined  in  U.S.  terms. 

I  want  to  relate  to  you  a  personal  experience  which  puts  a  fine 
point  on  this  issue  of  election  calling.  I  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  dinner  with  some  diplomats,  including  a  senior  offi- 
cial of  the  U.N.  observer  mission  in  South  Africa.  I  believe  he  is 
the  Deputy  Director,  whose  name,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly— and  if  I  make  a  mistake,  my  sincere  apologies  to  him — is 
Professor  Herbert  Weiss.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  I  posited 
that  I  had  two  predictions:  one,  that  the  election  will  not  in  any 
way  be  fair  and  free;  and  second,  that  the  U.N.  and  South  Africa's 
Independent  Electoral  Commission  will  declare  it  to  have  been  free 
and  fair.  I  thought  he  would  resent  my  impugning  of  the  U.N.'s  ob- 
jectivity and  competence.  But  to  my  surprise,  he  agreed  with  me. 
He  went  on  to  assert  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  country,  which 
is  correct,  and  in  international  community  wanted  the  outcome 
and,  therefore,  that  the  outcome  would  be  announced  unless  some 
egregious  and — well,  unless  the  election  is  so  unmanifestly  unfree 
and  unfair  that  it  simply  could  not  get  away  with  such  a  declara- 
tion. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  a  senior  official  in  the  United  Na- 
tions observe  mission  agrees  that  his  organization  may  be  willing 
to  call  a  fraudulent  election  fair  and  free  just  to  get  on  with  the 
transition.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  cynical  mockery  of  democ- 
racy and  democratic  ethics. 

The  people  who  do  the 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Louw,  let  me  interrupt  you  here.  We  have  to 
go  vote  again,  and  I  apologize.  I  know  you  have  only  got  three  more 
pages,  but  we  may  not  make  it. 
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Mr.  Louw.  OK 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  I  can  call  a  recess.  Again,  does  anybody  have 
a  plane  they  have  to  catch  before  6:00?  OK.  We  will  be  right  back. 
Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Louw,  I  have  read  the  last  three  pages.  If 
you  do  not  mind,  we  will  just  go  ahead  and  put  them  in  the  record 
and  go  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Louw.  Sure. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Louw  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Baker,  you  and  Dr.  Ramphele  seem  to  agree 
on  the  problems  with  the  apartheid  economy.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  apartheid  economy  has  resulted  in  the  enrichment  of  the  white 
minority  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  black  majority,  and  has 
created  the  biggest  division  in  the  society.  In  the  long  run,  the 
economy  is  far  more  threatening  to  the  stability  of  the  country.  And 
the  Doctor  says  that  the  white  male  will  hold  the  economic  develop- 
ment hostage,  I  think  I  wrote  down  your  quote.  Looking  at 
Zimbabwe  and  its  constitution,  where  there  is  very  slow  land  re- 
form. Is  South  Africa  going  to  make  the  same  mistake?  Dr.  Baker. 

Ms.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  slow  in  South  Africa, 
maybe  even  slower  than  it  was  in  the  other  two  societies,  because 
both  of  the  other  two  societies  are  agricultural  societies.  They  do 
not  have  an  industrialized  economy.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  po- 
litical agenda  is  going  to  be  driven  by  the  urban  elites  and  as  hap- 
pened in  many  other  African  countries. 

Mr.  Johnston.  By  the  urban  what? 

Ms.  Baker.  Urban  elites.  The  best  organized  pressure  group  is 
the  labor  unions,  which  are  based  in  the  urban  areas,  and  they  rep- 
resent now,  in  effect,  a  labor  aristocracy  because  they  have  jobs. 
Unemployment  in  the  black  community  is  as  high  as  50  percent. 
So  in  terms  of  the  urban  bias,  I  think  that  is  inevitable. 

It  is  going  to  be  very,  very  hard  to  implement  land  reform  in 
South  Africa  when  so  many  blacks  have  been  displaced  over  the 
years.  I  think  that  Dr.  Ramphele  would  have  the  statistics,  but  I 
think  it  is  something  like  only  9  percent  of  the  land  in  South  Africa 
is  actually  farmed  by  blacks  who  own  the  land.  So,  you  do  not  have 
that  agricultural  base  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  that  9  percent  of  the  land  or  9  percent  of  the 
area  born? 

Ms.  BAKER.  Nine  percent  of  blacks  are  farmers,  to  put  it  plainly, 
as  opposed  to  farm  workers 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

Ms.  Baker  [continuing].  Or  farm  laborers.  Which  means  how  are 
you  going  to  get  people  to  go  back  to  the  land,  you  know,  once  they 
have  seen  Johannesburg? 

Ms.  Ramphele.  Well,  I  agree  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  of 
the  urban  bias  slowing  down  any  land  reform  process.  But,  I  would 
like  to  remind  members  of  the  subcommittee  that,  in  fact,  the  issue 
of  land  reform  has  been  an  issue  which  has  been  subject  to  a  lot 
of  negotiation  and  discussion.  The  main  concern  is  to  make  sure 
that  in  the  process  of  land  reform,  we  do  not  end  up  with  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  agricultural  economy  in  the  country.  And  as  Dr.  Baker 
pointed  out,  we  have  lost  that  capacity  for  the  rural  people  to  farm 
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because  they  have  been  pushed  off  the  land  for  so  many  decades. 
And,  therefore,  you  do  not  have  the  kind  of  rural  peasantry  that 
you  would  have  found  in  a  place  like  Zimbabwe.  And,  therefore,  I 
think  that  our  solutions  have  to  be  very  different. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  organizations 
that  I  refer  to  in  my  testimony,  the  Independent  Development 
Trust,  has,  in  fact,  over  the  last  few  years,  on  the  basis  of  respond- 
ing to  droughts,  developed  a  very  innovative  rural  development 
model  which  looks  at  rural  development  beyond  just  agricultural 
concerns.  It  looks  at  establishing  rural  service  centers  with  services 
such  as  schools,  clinics,  job  creation  programs  and  where  people  do 
have  the  capacity  to  farm  to  be  able  to  do  so.  And  I  think  in  terms 
of  land  reform,  there  are  categories  of  land  that  may  be  easily 
transferred  back  to  people  who  nave  just  been  pushed  off  the  land 
over  the  last  10  years  or  so — I  think  there  has  been  agreement  in 
terms  of  the  negotiation  process  about  a  time  or  a  priority  list  of 
being  able  to  get  people  to  reclaim  their  land. 

But,  I  believe  one  of  the  things  that  will  force  politicians  to  focus 
on  rural  development  is  going  to  be  the  sprawling  squatters  around 
the  major  cities.  That  it  is  only  by  having  a  major  rural  develop- 
ment thrust  that  we  can  slow  down  that  urban  inflow  of  people. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Louw,  let  me  get  a  little  business 
biography  here.  What  is  the  Free  Market  Foundation  of  southern 
Africa? 

Mr.  Louw.  It  is  an  NGO  in  South  Africa  20  years  old.  It  is — it 
is  what  we  call  in  South  Africa  a  friendly  society  that  consists  of 
members.  It  has  about  3,000  members.  It  has,  over  the  years,  been 
the  main  influence  that  has  brought  about  the  liberalization  of  the 
economy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  informal  sector.  Sir,  you  have 
been  to  South  Africa,  all  the  taxis,  the  black  taxis  you  see,  the 
hawkers  and  vendors  in  the  streets,  the  whole  informal  sector  is 
largely  a  consequence  of  the  Free  Market  Foundation's  work. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Of  the  3,000  members,  how  many  of  them  are 
black  or  colored? 

Mr.  Louw.  About  2,000. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  that  right.  And  its  headquarters  is  in  Johan- 
nesburg? 

Mr.  Louw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  you  are  a  South  African? 

Mr.  Louw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  you  are  pretty  severe  on  the  election  not 
being  free  and  transparent  across  the  board.  There  are  going  to  be 
other  NGO's  there  that  will  be  monitoring  the  election.  But  if  they 
come  back — like  the  National  Democratic  Institute,  or  the  Inter- 
national Republican  Institute,  and  the  OAU  and  others — if  they  all 
come  back  and  say  it  was  free  and  fair,  you  will  still  stick  to  your 
opinion  that  it  was  not  free  and  fair;  is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  Louw.  I  have  difficulty  in  imagining  how  it  can  be,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  to  render  it  unfree  and  unfair 
already  exist.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  between  now  and  the  elec- 
tion that  could  change  it  to  being  free  and  fair.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  black  South  Africans  are  in  practice  not  able  to  stand  for 
parties,  other  than  the  liberation  movements  which  they  were  pre- 
viously in.  For — one,  in  the  party  that  I  am  connected  with,  the 
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New  Federal  Party,  the  deputy  leader  would  have  been  a  man  of 
mixed  blood,  Sam  Alexander.  The  night  before  the  list  was  to  be 
lodged,  his  house  was  vandalized;  his  car  was  burned  in  his  drive- 
way. The  following  day,  he  said  that  he  promised  his  wife  he  would 
not  stand.  Another  man  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
UPLAW,  that  is  the  PAC's  military  wing,  was  visited  by  a  group 
of  young  comrades  about  a  week  before  the  list  was  to  be  lodged 
and  told  that  he  dare  not  do  it;  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him, 
and  so  on. 

But,  I  think  the  other  thing  that — the  institution  things,  apart 
from  the  violence,  apart  from  the  state  of  emergency  over  a  quarter 
of  the  population,  apart  from  the  intimidation,  I  think  there  are  in- 
stitutional reasons  that  render  the  fairness  and  freeness  dubious. 
For  example,  the  absolute  saturation  propaganda  campaign  that 
has  been  by  the  government  in  favor  of  the  constitution  on  radio 
and  television  advertisements  almost  every  couple  of  minutes  actu- 
ally saying  that  the  constitution,  for  example,  guarantees  equality, 
nondiscrimination,  property  rights  and  also  sorts  of  things  which  is 
technically  not  true.  It  is  actually  simply  a  disinformation  cam- 
paign, and  also  in  urging  people  to  vote. 

Now  that  the  IFP  is  participating,  that  leaves  Azapo,  for  exam- 
ple, calling  for  a  boycott.  And  for  taxpayers'  money,  including  your 
taxpayer's  money,  to  be  spent  on  telling  people  to  vote  when  it  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  position  of  various  political  parties  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  that  they  should  not  vote,  this  seems  to  me 
to  bring  into  question  whether  it  is  a  free  and  fair  election.  You 
cannot  nave  the  government  with  taxpayers'  money  urging  what 
are  party  political  positions,  including,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony, 
that  it  is  a  good  constitution,  whereas  that  is  what  the  election  is 
all  about.  And  most  of  the  parties,  incidently,  believe  it  is  a  bad 
constitution.  Only  two  of  them  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Obviously,  the  ANC  and  the 

Mr.  Louw.  And  the  National  Party.  The  PAC,  Azapo,  Inkatha, 
the  Democratic — in  fact,  there  are  20  parties,  all  of  which  think  it 
is  a  bad  constitution. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  looking  at  the  ballot,  though,  they  must  have 
at  least  12  represented  in  the  national  election  parties. 

Mr.  Louw.  Sorry? 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  looking  at  the  proposed  ballot 

Mr.  Louw.  I  am  sorry,  that  is  the  national.  There  are  various 
parties  that  are  running  only  at  the  provincial  level  and  various 
national  parties  have  formed  an  alliance  for  national  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  There  are  means  of  amending  the  constitution, 
are  there  not? 

Mr.  Louw.  Yes.  Indeed,  as  the  INC  representative  who  was 
here — somebody  I  have  known  for  years  and  I  hope  still  regards  me 
as  a  friend.  She  might  not  after  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Johnston.  She  left. 

Mr.  Louw.  She  left,  which  I  guess  is  a  bad  sign.  The — she  made 
the  point  that  the  constitution  is  still  to  be  drafted.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  election  is  to  elect  a  government  to  draft  a  constitution. 
What  I  am  urging  you  to  do,  and  what  I  think  is  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  the  United  States  can  make,  is  to  put  in  every 
effort  it  can  to  ensure  that  that  constitution  ends  up  being  an  un- 
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ambiguously  democratic  constitution,  and  that  what  I  call  the  wea- 
sel clauses  be  removed  from  it  so  that  we  end  up  with  a  final  con- 
stitution being  drafted  which  I  think  you  would  like  to  see  in  your 
own  country. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But,  you  said  our  constitution  would  be  a  good 
model. 

Mr.  Louw.  Oh,  I  think  that — I  think  that  the  constitution  of  vir- 
tually every  Western  democracy,  if  adopted  in  South  Africa,  would 
have  avoided  the  unrest  and  conflict  there  has  been,  and  that  all 
the  parties  would  participate  immediately  and  peacefully.  I  think 
the  problem  with  the  present  constitution  is  that  is  allows  for  so 
much  abuse  of  minority  parties,  the  losers,  that  they  have  legiti- 
mate reason  to  fear  what  will  happen  to  them  when  they  lose. 

Mr.  Johnston.  On  page  8,  you  state  that  "in  the  event  of  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  two,  the  central  government  decides — and 
will  override  the  province.  This  is  essentially,  of  course,  what  was 
wrong  with  the  superficially  democratic  and  Federal  constitutions 
of  the  former  USSR,  Czechoslovakia  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries." That  is  what  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Louw.  Well,  I  have  studied  the  constitution  of  every  country 
in  the  world.  As  it  happens,  I  have  studied  the  U.S.  constitution 
as  well.  I  do  not  remember  it  in  much  detail.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
recall,  the  U.S.  Constitution  limits  the  powers  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, that  there  are  primary  powers  for  the  state  governments 
and,  for  that  matter,  counties  and  districts,  and  that  these  can  be 
changed — some  of  them  can  be  changed  only  by  way  of  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  would  require  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. But  then,  I  suppose,  I  should  not  be  speaking  about  your  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  give  you  one  example  of  preemption.  We 
could  have  preempted  all  state  laws  dealing  with  sanctions.  We  de- 
cided not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Louw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  other  words 

Mr.  Louw.  And  I  applauded  that  as  it  happens.  I  thought  that 
would  have  been  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  did  too.  But,  we  could  have.  We  have  that  right, 
as  we  would  in  child  labor  laws  and  things  of  that  nature.  Mr. 
Royce.  I  will  come  back. 

Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Louw,  I  have  an  article  by  Stephen  Rosenfeld  in 
the  Washington  Post  in  which  he  makes  the  point,  as  several  of  the 
news  stories  today  have,  that  Buthelezi  has  a  legitimate  set  of 
points  in  respect  to  federalism  and  the  protection  of  powers,  and 
I  will  just  quote  from  his  column.  "You  do  not  have  to  embrace 
Buthelezi  or  disparage  the  ANC  to  appreciate  the  legitimacy  of  the 
constitutional  issues  he  raises.  He  wants  a  Federal  structure  that 
enables  autonomous  provinces  to  protect  themselves  from  feared 
central  power.  From  our  safe  distance,  it  is  hard  to  tell  him  that 
federalism,  a  structure  designed  to  protect  minorities  and  check 
Federal  power,  is  unfit  for  what  is  fairly  called  one  of  the  most  eth- 
nically fragmented  societies  in  the  world." 

The  makes  a  certain  amount  of  sense  to  me,  and  I  take  it  from 
your  testimony  that  you  agree  with  that  in  concept? 
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Mr.  Louw.  Yes.  I  would — I  really  am  surprised  that  there  are 
people,  especially  in  the  modern  world  with  the  developments  in  it, 
who  do  not  see  conflict  as  absolutely  inevitable.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  scenario  that  would  be  otherwise  if  one  tries  to  have  unlimited 
centralized  power  in  a  country  the  size  of  South  Africa.  It  is  pres- 
ently under  the  apartheid  regime,  one  of  the  most  centralized,  if 
not  the  most  centralized,  large  country  in  the  world,  and  the  gov- 
ernment governs  under  absolutely  unlimited  power. 

So,  yes,  I  agree  with  that.  And  I  would  go  even  further  and  say 
I  find  myself  almost  embarrassed  to  have  to  say  that  for  once  in 
my  life,  the  concerns  of  the  far  right  wing  and  the  far  left  wing 
groups  in  South  Africa  that  they  are  scared  of  what  will  happen 
to  them  in  the  future  are  justified.  This,  of  course,  implies  no 
agreement  with  them;  on  the  contrary. 

The  trade  unions  in  South  Africa,  I  think,  have  good  cause  for 
being  concerned.  They  are  now  calling  for  direct  democracy.  And 
the  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  is  quite  simple:  they  want  to  be  able 
to  have  the  final  say  because  they  would  justifiably  be  concerned 
about  what  could  be  done  to  them  as  a  manifestation  of  a  civil  soci- 
ety under  the  constitution — the  interim  constitution  as  it  now  is. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  to  bring  about  a  clean  and  fixed  con- 
stitution. 

So,  I  agree  with  Stephen  Rosenfeld.  Obviously,  one  does  not  have 
to  agree  with  one's  enemies  and  opponents — in  my  case,  lifelong — 
in  order  to  agree  that  some  of  the  things  they  say  may  be  right. 
As  I  said,  the  division  of  South  Africa  into — into  deified  and 
villainized  groups  is  a  completely  inadequate  analysis. 

Mr.  Royce.  Let  me — let  me  make  another  observation  if  I  could. 
Much  as  been  said  about  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party.  And 
while  both  McCarthyism  here  and  successive  National  Party  Gov- 
ernments in  South  Africa  have  made  this  a  touchy  subject,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  South  African  Communist  Party  has  always 
played  a  central  role  in  the  ANC  and  in  the  trade  union  movement. 
The  majority  of  the  Congress  of  South  African  trade  unions  are 
party  members,  for  example,  and  a  majority  of  the  political,  mili- 
tary intelligence,  and  now  the  National  Security  Executives  of  the 
ANC,  are  as  well.  Many  of  the  leading  names  on  the  ANC's  election 
list  are  as  well,  some  of  whom  have  been  implicated  in  a  number 
of  human  rights  abuses. 

And  the  issue  here  is  not  a  cold  war  one,  but  whether  one  of  tac- 
tics and  really  the  fundamentally  undemocratic  nature  of  the 
SACP.  Now  the  leadership,  Joe  Slovo,  has  expressed  his  excitement 
over  what  he  views  as  a  set  of  strategic  victories  in  the  negotiating 
process,  specifically  in  regard  to  being  able  to  ignore  and  rewrite 
various  parts  of  the  constitution.  Can  you  comment,  please,  on  the 
role  of  the  South  African  Communist  Party  in  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess, comment  maybe  on  why  Slovo  is  so  happy,  and  what  this  por- 
tends for  civil  liberties  and  freedoms  under  an  ANC-SACP-led  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Louw.  Yes.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  so  far  makes  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  SAC  being  free  to  operate 
as  a  political  party  as  it  is  in  your  country.  Being  from  the  organi- 
zation, I  am — I  do  not  suppose  anyone  would  expect  me  to  have 
mentioned  common  with  it.   However,  I  must  say  that  I  am   full 
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agreement  with  Joe  Slovo  in  his  interpretation  of  the  constitution. 
I  have  here,  and  am  willing  to  hand  in  for  the  record  if  anyone 
wishes,  extracts  which  I  took  from  his  report  back  on  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  constitution  to  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee. And  for  once  in  my  life,  I  have  full  accord  with  him. 

He  said,  for  example,  'The  negotiated  package  is  a  famous  vic- 
tory for  the  Communist  Party,  not  the  ANC.  It  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  decades  of  struggle."  He  went  on  to  say,  "That  looking 
at  the  result  as  a  whole,  I  can  say  that  we,  the  Communist  Party, 
got  pretty  much  what  we  wanted.  Apart  from  the  constitutional 
principles,  everything  can  be  rewritten  by  the  democratically  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people."  In  other  words,  he  is  thumbing 
his  nose  at  the  interim  constitution  and  saying  that  is  can  be  ig- 
nored if  sufficient  votes  are  gained.  "Although  there  are  elements 
of  police  decentralization,  in  essence,  regional  commissioners  will 
be  appointed  by  the  National  Comisar" — I  believe  is  the  word  he 
used.  "The  national  police  will  have  the  right  to  move  in  to  any 
provinces."  In  other  words,  the  whole  notion — the  whole  idea  to 
him  of  what  we  now  have,  which  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  central- 
ized security — and  a  very  authoritarian  security  system,  he  is  over- 
joyed by  the  fact  that  that  survives  the  negotiation  process,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  major  attempts  to  reduce  it. 

Then  the — I  tnink  that  I  have  to  say  that  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised. I  was  one  of  the  many  people — I  confess  to  being  a  liberal — 
who  was  thrilled  at  the  way  the  constitutional  process  was  going 
from  the  media  reports.  When  we  saw  the  constitution,  I  was  really 
quite  astonished.  The  impression  I  get  is  that  the  SACP  intellec- 
tuals have  really  outwitted  everybody,  including  the  ANC,  itself,  in 
that  what  they  did  is  they  said  put  all  these  liberal  provisions  in. 
Put  all  these  protections  of  rights,  and  property,  and  power  and  so 
on  in  the  constitution,  independent  judiciary,  reserve  bank,  provi- 
sion relating  to  transparency  of  government  and  many  others  that 
detail — time  does  not  allow  to  go  into,  and  then  simply  said,  write 
in  as  much  as  this  as  you  like.  What  we  will  do  is  put  in  the  small 
print  that  negates  it  all. 

And  in  a  sense,  I  feel  personally  duped.  I  am  astonished  that  I 
never  saw  this  coming.  I  am  amazed  that  no  one  else  did.  As  we 
sit  here  now,  I  would  be  surprised  if  as  many  as  50  people  in  the 
whole  of  South  Africa  have  actually  read  the  document  in  detail 
and  understand  the  extent  to  which  what  is  widely  believed  to  be 
in  there  is,  in  fact — and  I  could  even  say  the  state  president,  Presi- 
dent de  Klerk,  I  had  a  meeting  with  him  in  which  he  clearly  did 
not  know  what  is  actually  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Royce.  Let  me  follow-up  with  a  question  to  Dr.  Baker  if  I 
could.  And  that  brings  me  to  one  of  the  points  that  you  made,  that 
the  administration  is  going  to  ask  for  $200  million  in  aid.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Reconstruction  and  Development  Program  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  ANC's  program,  and  a  great  part  of  the  housing 
and  economic  development  work  they  have  talked  about  during  the 
whole  campaign  will  take  place  under  the  RDP. 

I  am  a  bit  concerned  about  some  remarks  recently  made  by  lead- 
ing South  African  Communist  Party  officials  were  also  high  on  the 
ANC's  election  list,  including  Joe  Slovo,  and  Ronnie  Carsle  and  Mr. 
Pahad.  They  say  that  the  RDP  is — and  I  quote  them — 'That  is  the 
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objective  of  the  Party,"  and  that  the  role  of  the  South  African  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  ANC  Government  is  to  help  implement  the 
ANC's  Reconstruction  and  Development  Program  so  they  can  go  on 
to  say  that  it  is  their  program  and  that  they  wrote  it. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  is  going  to  turn  into  a  total  patronage 
package,  and  I  think  they  are  bright  enough  to  do  this.  And  Mr. 
Pahad  says — and  I  quote  his  words — "I  see  myself  promoting  in 
parliament  the  socialization  of  the  means  of  production,  because 
the  program  of  Reconstruction  and  Development  offers  us  the  basis 
to  do  that."  Those  are  his  words. 

Now  the  concerns  about  Mr.  Turock  have  already  been  raised 
and  then  sort  of  dismissed  as  an  exception,  even  though  he  is  the 
one  in  charge  of  the  program  in  the  PWV  industrial  heartland.  But 
this  role  of  very  hard  line  party  members,  and  the  design  and  run- 
ning of  the  program  is  a  bit  hard  for  me  to  square  with  when  you 
are  talking  about  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  our  aid  money 
going  through  this  kind  of  program,  which  they  control  and  which 
they  are  so  enthusiastic  about  in  terms  of  it  leading  to  them  meet- 
ing their  objectives  through  the  process  of  that  control.  So,  I  would 
like  your  observations  on  that. 

Ms.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  the  starting  point  here  is  to  remember 
that  throughout  the  process  of  negotiations,  no  party  has  gotten 
what  they  wanted;  no  party.  They  started  out  with  one  position 
and  through  the  process  of  compromise  and  conciliation,  they  came 
out  with  another.  You  can  talk  about  the  ANC.  You  can  talk  about 
the  South  African  Communist  Party.  You  can  talk  about  the  Na- 
tional Party.  In  the  end,  they  all  had  to  make  compromises.  And 
the  compromises  they  made  over  the  power  distribution  in  that 
country,  I  think,  are  a  precursor  of  the  compromises  that  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  on  the  economic  objectives. 

Mr.  Royce.  But  these  are  the  points.  We  are  talking  about  dis- 
tributing power 

Ms.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Royce  [continuing!.  From  an  authoritarian  regime,  which  is 
what  the  South  African  Government  was,  to  potentially  another  au- 
thoritarian regime.  And  what  is  left  out  of  the  equation  is  the  con- 
cern about  protecting — in  my  view,  protecting  the  individual  rights 
and  liberties 

Ms.  Baker.  Right. 

Mr.  Royce  [continuing].  Of  the  people  that  have  to  live  under 
those  authoritarian  rules. 

Ms.  Bakkr.  I  do  not  think  the  people  that  you  named,  first  of  all, 
are  going  to  be  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  driving  the  ANC's 
economic  policy.  I  know  these  people.  I  chaired  a  conference  in 
South  Africa  on  South  Africa  and  the  international  community  last 
April  with  very  high-level  ANC  people  there:  Trevor  Manuel,  Tito 
Mbowen:  top  labor  leaders  and  so  forth.  And  the  dialogue,  in  no 
way,  reflected  that  kind  of  hard  line  socialist  bent  that  you  allege 
to  be  in  the  Reconstruction  and  Development  Program. 

In  fact,  the  conclusion  of  this  conference  was  that  growth  is  real- 
ly the  objective,  because  there  is  no  way  to  redistribute  the  wealth, 
even  if  you  want  to  do  that,  unless  the  economy  grows.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  much  an  export-oriented  economy,  very  much  a  mixed 
economy. 
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So,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  necessarily  reflective  of  where  they 
are  going  to  go  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarily  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  going  from  one  authoritarian  government  to  another.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  are  going  to  a  government  of  national  unity  in 
which  there  are  going  to  be  parties  with  very,  very  different  posi- 
tions. And  remember  that  the  people  that  are  still  going  to  control 
the  levers  of  the  economy  in  South  Africa  are  the  people  who  sup- 
ported the  National  Party,  and  it  is  going  to  be  white. 

Mr.  Royce.  That  is  part  of  the  problem.  That  is 

Ms.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Royce  [continuing].  Exactly  why  we  are  saying — I  am  just 
explaining  it — why  we  are  saying  you  have  got  an  authoritarian 
component  to  begin  with.  I  mean,  that  is  why  the  problem  has  de- 
veloped in  the  way  that  it  has.  But,  it  is  hard  to  rationalize  how 
this  is  going  to  turn  out  otherwise  when  Mr.  Slovo  is  number  four 
on  the  party  list. 

Ms.  Baker.  Yes,  but  he  is  not  the  key — he  is  not  the  key  eco- 
nomic person  in  the  ANC,  in  any  event.  I  think  Dr.  Ramphele 
wants  to  comment  on  this  as  well. 

Ms.  Ramphele.  I  would  really  like  to  make  several  comments  on 
some  of  the  points  that  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  think  it  is  very  important  to  appreciate  that  people 
make  statements,  the  statements  that  have  been  quoted — and  I 
think  are  correct— coming  from  Mr.  Joe  Slovo.  It  is  important  to 
understand  the  context  in  which  they  were  made  versus  the  nego- 
tiation process  that  has  happened  in  our  country.  I  think  the  point 
that  Dr.  Baker  has  made  is  very  important,  that  none  of  the  par- 
ties got  what  they  wanted.  But  with  the  election  nearing,  they  have 
to  claim  to  have  got  what  they  wanted.  It  is  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction. 

And  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  we  are  going 
into  a  situation  where  we  are  going  to  have  a  government  of  na- 
tional unity,  which  is  not  going  to  be  only  ANC  and  the  Nationalist 
Party,  but  it  is  going  to  include  anybody  who  has  got  5  percent  or 
more  of  the  vote,  who  are  going  to  be  participating  in  the  govern- 
ment of  national  unity.  And  I  think  that  it  is  going,  itself,  to  bring 
about  some  checks  and  balances. 

And  I  think  it  is  also  very  important  to  recognize  that  the  South 
African  Communist  Party  is  not  a  monolithic  organization,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  ANC  is  not  a  monolithic  organization.  You  do 
have  the  hard  liners.  But,  you  also  have  social  democrats,  who  are 
really  like  your  Swedish  social  democrats,  while  sitting  in  there  be- 
cause traditionally,  they  belong  to  it.  And  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  people  sitting  on  this  side  to  see  that  in  context  because 
it  is  very  easy  to  get  ourselves  into  a  real  Communist  bogey  prob- 
lem. Whereas,  in  fact,  what  we  are  looking  at  are  people  who  are 
trying  to  rescue  what  they  see  as  their  traditional  political  colors, 
wnich  they  have  to  lose  in  the  process  of  transition. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  process  of  socioeconomic  develop- 
ment after  the  elections,  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  stressed  here  that 
the  Reconstruction  and  Development  Program  is  one  of  the  many 
development  programs  that  different  constituencies  within  the  ne- 
gotiating groups  are  coming  up  with.  What  people  have  to  focus  on 
are  the  national  fora  that  represent  people  from  the  private  sector, 
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the  current  government,  various  political  parties,  which  are  coming 
together  to  look  at  compromises  which  have  as  their  central  feature 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  mixed  economic  in  South  Afri- 
ca. 

And  I  think  if  people  bear  that  in  mind  and  recognize  that  it  is 
not  as  if  South  Africans  are  not  alive  to  the  dangers  of  what  hap- 
pened with  Eastern  Europe.  We  do  not  want  a  recreation  of  East- 
ern Europe.  And  in  a  sense  the  fact  that  our  negotiation  process 
took  this  long  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  us,  South  Africans,  be- 
cause people  who  have  tried  hard  about  what  they  could  do  in 
terms  of  really  creating  a  socialist  state  in  South  Africa  have  had 
to  become  very  realistic. 

And  I  just  think  that  it  is  not  fair  for  people  to  leave  here  with 
the  impression  that,  in  fact,  we  have  people  that  are  bent  on  using 
U.S.  money  for  purposes  of  promoting  socialism.  And  I  think  the 
point  I  made  in  my  presentation,  which  was:  it  is  very  important 
that  we  look  at  aid  at  three  tiers:  the  southern  African  bloc,  the 
government  to  government,  and  the  nongovernmental  sector. 

And  I  think  I  want  to  correct  an  impression  that  may  be  left  here 
by  Mr.  Louw's  statement  about  the  NGO  sector  be  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  ANC.  I  disagree  with  that  very  strongly  because  I  sit 
on  the  board  of  many  independent  development  programs  that  are 
very  independent.  Arid  a  lot  of  people  in  the  NGO  sector  in  the 
smaller  organizations  have  forged  an  independent  stance.  And  I 
think  it  is  not  fair  for  Mr.  Louw  to  create  the  impression  that,  in 
fact,  a  lot  of  NGO  groups  are  lackeys  of  the  ANC  It  is  not  a  fair 
statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Royce.  Well,  maybe  I  can  ask  him  to  respond.  Mr.  Louw 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  he  can  do  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Royce  [continuing].  If  you  could  briefly  respond  to  that — to 
that 

Mr.  Louw.  It  is  really  not  possible  to  respond  briefly.  I  think  we 
would  have  to  sit  down  and  actually  go  through  the  names  of  the 
people  who  run  these  NGO's  and  the  budgets  they  have  to  actually 
decide  whether  most  NGO  funding  does  go  through  such  organiza- 
tions or  not.  All  we  can  be  left  with  now  is  two  juxtapose  views. 
It  would  take  an  awfully  long  time  and  a  sophisticated  analysis,  I 
should  imagine,  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

I  also  want  to  say,  in  a  sense,  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  sound 
as  if  this  is  a  big  issue.  What  concerns  me  a  great  deal  is  that 
much  of  the  discussion  and  analysis  in  the  media  here  and  else- 
where seems  to  me  to  be  saying  we  have  to  rely  on  the  good  faith 
and  the  innate  virtue  of  the  parties  involved;  that  they  will  do  cer- 
tain things;  that  they  will  cooperate  in  certain  ways. 

Drawing  up  a  country's  constitution  and  going  into  a  new  democ- 
racy seems  to  me  to  require  that  one  sets  up  structures  and  institu- 
tions that  themselves  are  conducive  to  the  kinds  of  values  in  a 
democratic  society  that  one  wants  to  see.  Indeed,  the  reason  one 
has  a  constitution  at  all,  as  you  should  know — having  the  world's 
oldest  one;  we  are  about  to  have  the  world's  newest  one — you 
should  very  well  know  the  purpose  of  a  constitution  is  precisely  to 
have  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  you  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the  vir- 
tue of  those  in  power,  and  it  is  based  entirely  on  the  assumption 
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that  one  has  to  be  cautious  about  the  potential  for  people  in  power 
to  abuse  it. 

Now  these — these  NGO's  in  South  Africa,  I  would  say,  is  not 
really  that  important  to  me.  I  happened  to  get  funding  from  some 
of  them  that  I  think  are  ANC  dominated.  We  do  training  in  co- 
operation with  the  ANC.  We  are  turning  exiles — turning  them  into 
entrepreneurs.  But  there  is  no  question  that  when  I  go  to  them,  I 
have  been  told,  for  example,  that  we  can  get  funding  provided  we 
have  the  ANC's  approval.  I  have  a  letter  of  approval  from  the  ANC 
for  the  programs  we  run  precisely  in  order  to  get  funding  from 
these  major  NGO's.  I  have  a  copy,  I  think,  in  my  briefcase  which 
I  could  show  you. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  just  make  one  observation  to  everyone. 
When  I  was  there  in  January,  the  biggest  fear  that  the  NGO's 
had — because  we  have  funded  them  almost  to  the  tune  of  $80  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  last  3  years — was  that  we  were  going  to  give 
all  the  money  to  the  ANC  and  the  government  when  tney  took 
over.  And  we  assured  them  that  we  were  not  going  to  pull  the  plug 
on  them. 

If  I  could  ask  the  same  question  to  all  three  of  you,  and  take  it 
in  the  light  of  which  it  is  asked,  did  the  NP  and  the  ANC  give 
away  the  barn  to  get  Inkatha  in  the  tent? 

Ms.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  answer  that  with  cer- 
tainty. But,  I  think  that  probably  the  answer  is  no.  I  think  they 
gave  away  what  they  could  give  away  long  ago  and  Buthelezi  did 
not  take  it.  And  I  think  that  what  had  happened  was  that  he  fi- 
nally faced  up  the  reality  that  had  he  not  blinked,  he  would  face 
a  political  abyss  in  which  he  would  have  no  power  and  be  com- 
pletely marginalized. 

The  factors  that  contributed  to  that  conclusion,  I  think,  were  two 
fold:  first  was  the  fact  that  the  international  mediation  effort,  led 
by  Kissinger  and  Carrington,  made  it  clear  that  the  world  was  not 
going  to  have  patience  for  postponing  the  election.  And  second,  I 
think  the  negotiations  with  the  Zulu  King  made  a  difference;  he 
had  a  very  different  view  of  what  needed  to  be  done  in  order  to  get 
a  voice  for  the  Zulus  in  the  negotiations. 

But  whatever  the  reasons,  I  am  very  glad  that  Buthelezi  did 
make  the  provision  that  he  made.  And  to  get  back  to  a  point  I 
think  which  Congressman  Royce  made,  the  tragedy  that  had  oc- 
curred in  South  Africa,  in  my  eyes,  is  that  the  point  of  view  that 
he  stands  for  is  a  legitimate  point  of  view  in  terms  of  the  debate 
of  the  power  of  the  central  government  versus  regions.  I  do  not 
think  all  the  points  that  he  makes — I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
points  that  he  makes,  that  the  power  has  to  be  vested  so  heavily 
in  the  regions.  That  is  more  of  confederation  than  federation.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  in  the  U.S.  switched  from  a  confed- 
eration to  federation. 

But,  I  do  think  there  is  a  legitimate  case  to  be  made  on  this  issue 
and  I  do  not  think — as  I  said  in  my  written  statement — that  the 
issue  is  solved  merely  by  Buthelezi  saying  he  is  going  to  participate 
in  the  election.  This  is  a  fundamental  point.  It  is  going  to  go 
through  a  lot  of  change  in  South  Africa,  just  as  it  has  gone  through 
a  lot  of  change  in  this  country,  constitutionally  and  politically  and 
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legislatively.  There  is  that  constant  tension  in  federations.  But  the 
only  way  to  resolve  that  problem  is  to  participate  in  the  process, 
and  sit  at  the  table  and  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Ramphele. 

Ms.  Ramphele.  Yes.  I  am  really  relieved  that  Mr.  Buthelezi  is 
part  of  the  process  of  the  election.  Because,  indeed,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  he  comes  into  that  process  because  the  constitution  is 
not  a  final  one.  The  very  purpose  of  the  election  process  is  to  get 
people  to  elect  legitimate  representatives  who  are  going  to  sit 
around  with  the  interim  constitution,  and  look  at  other  models  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  see  what  would  work  best  for  South 
Africa.  And  I  think  that  is  very  important  to  put  forward. 

But  secondly,  I  think  Mr.  Buthelezi  tried  the  usual  tricks  which 
really  catch  a  lot  of  people.  And  I  am  amazed  at  how  many  people 
in  this  country  think  that  the  problems  in  Natal  were  an  ethnic 
problem.  And  by  any  description,  by  any  anthropological  definition, 
they  are  not  ethnic  problems.  There  are  simply  power  problems  be- 
tween people  who  happen  to  belong  to  one  ethnic  group.  And  I 
think  that  by  trying  to  play  the  ethnic  card,  he  was  really  respond- 
ing to  what  he  thought  would  strike  a  cord  in  the  international 
community. 

And  I  agree  with  Dr.  Baker  that  it  became  quite  clear  to  him 
that,  in  fact,  that  game  was  up.  And  so,  he  had  to  either  choose 
to  be  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap — I  guess  the  forgotten  place  in 
history  or  else  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  And  I  am  pleased  that  he 
rose  to  the  occasion.  And  I  think  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much 
support  he  will  be  able  to  demonstrate.  And  the  difficulty,  of 
course,  is  having  not  given  himself  enough  time  for  campaigning. 
It  becomes  difficult  to  judge  that. 

But,  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  people  to  realize  that,  in  fact, 
polls  last  week,  before  he  made  the  decision,  indicated  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  Inkatha  members  were  going  to  vote  anyway,  so  that 
Mr.  Buthelezi  actually  had  very  few  choices  other  than  to  join  the 
process.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ANC  and  the  Nationalist 
Party  have  given  up  anything  to  get  him  in,  which  people  would 
be  upset  about.  I  think  it  was  right  that  they  should  get  the  Zulu 
King  to  see  that,  in  fact,  his  own  personal  position  is  not  going  to 
be  threatened. 

But  clearly,  we  are  left  to  see  how  monarchies  such  as  his  sit 
side  by  side  in  nonracial  equitable  democratic  constitution,  because 
there  may  well  be  some  issues  that  will  need  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Louw,  if  Buthelezi  did  not  get  some  of  the 
concessions  that  he  needed,  why  did  he  compromise? 

Mr.  Louw.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Dr.  Baker  says  that  he  did  get 
some  concessions  and  I  am  not  sure  what  those  are,  because  there 
was  a  major  statement  made  in  South  Africa  about — perhaps  a 
month  ago  now,  maybe  later — in  which  the  state  president  and  Dr. 
Buthelezi — Dr  Mandela  said  that  they  had  agreed,  for  example, 
to — well,  the  major  demands  that  Buthelezi  was  making. 

The  actual  legislation  was  really  quite  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, and  I  would  commend  to  you  all  that  you  have  a  look  at  it, 
because  it  said  that  the  concurrent  powers  of  the  provincial  and 
central  government  were  being  removed,  and  they  deleted  the 
words  referring  to  concurrent  powers  and  then  put  in  what  I  call 
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a  weasel  clause  lower  down;  just  one  simple  sentence  that  said  that 
the  central  government  can  do  everything  the  provinces  can  do  and 
override  them.  So,  it  was  quite  peculiar  how  there  was  a  change 
in  wording,  but  no  change  in  meaning. 

Anyhow,  that  aside,  quite  why  Buthelezi  is  coming,  I  simply  do 
not  know.  I  think  that  it  is  obviously  tremendous  relief  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  likelihood  of  very  widespread  and  increased  vi- 
olence. I  have  tried  very  hard  in  these  last  few  hours  to  find  out 
who  made  concessions  to  whom.  I  have  failed.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  out  whether  any  were  made  by  anyone  to  anyone.  And  I 
think  Dr.  Ramphele's  assessment  that  he  basically  decided  the 
game  is  up  may  be  correct.  I  think  the  people  were  feeling  they 
wanted  to  vote.  It  was  their  first  chance  ever  and  they  were  going 
to  vote  anyway.  And  the  pollsters  were  going  around  basically  say- 
ing who  are  you  going  to  be  voting  for  since  you  cannot  vote  IFP. 

And  what  I  know  is  that  a  party — my  wife  happens  to  be  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  newer  and  smaller  parties — was  being  ap- 
proached by  people  high  up  in  the  IFP  and  asked  whether  they 
could  form  an  alliance  with  this  party — I  presume  they  were  doing 
this  with  other  parties — and  whether  they  could  get  last  minute 
ability  to  amend  the  party  list.  So  that  I  think  maybe  the  realities 
were  that  going  ahead  with  it  is  something  he  had  to  do. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  I  think  again,  as  Dr.  Ramphele  has 
said  quite  correctly,  how  on  earth  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
any  votes  or  conduct  any  sort  of  campaign  between  now  and  the 
election  completely  escapes  one.  My  guess  is  that  they  will  get  an 
exceedingly  low  voter  support,  lower  than  they  would  have  got, 
which  the  polls  suggested  all  along  would  have  been  low  anyway. 
And  this,  I  imagine,  will  completely  marginalize  him  and  his  party. 
Whether  the  game  is  up  either  way,  whether  he  is  in  or  out  simply 
because  of  coming  in  so  late,  if  nothing  else,  I  do  not  know. 

So,  it  really  has  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pres- 
sure under  which  he  found  himself  to  decided  to  participate  at  this 
late  stage.  It  may  be  in  due  course,  we  will  all  know  what  that 
pressure  was.  I  think  it  had  to  be  somewhat  more  than  simply  the 
circumstances  rolling  by. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  you  agree  on  one  observation  that  Dr. 
Ramphele  made,  and  also  our  intelligence  community,  that  in 
Natal/KwaZulu,  it  was  Zulus  killing  Zulus? 

Mr.  Louw.  Absolutely.  I  think  the — as  I  have  said,  if  there  is  one 
message  I  want  to  leave  you  with  is  that  the  attempt  to  over- 
simplify the  South  African  situation,  perhaps  like  any  other,  just 
does  not  help.  It  is  never  that  simple.  Of  course,  and  I  agree  en- 
tirely, it  is  anthropologically,  sociologically,  politically  to  call  it  the 
Zulus,  which  is  quite  often  what  I  see  done,  is  not  correct.  I  think 
the  ANC  representative  right  here  in  Washington  is  a  Zulu.  I 
have — my  personal  assistant  is  a  Zulu  who  is  supportive  of  the 
ANC  and  my  job.  So  that  is  true.  It  was  Zulu  on  Zulu,  and  whether 
the  majority  of  the  Zulus  do  or  do  not  support  Inkatha  is  not  the 
issue. 

I  think  what  needs  to  be  said  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Buthelezi's  fol- 
lowers are  almost  overwhelmingly  Zulu.  The  opinion  poll  suggested 
it  is  perhaps  a — who  knows — half,  maybe  up  to  60  percent,  maybe 
down  to  40  percent,  of  all  Zulus.  It  is  certainly  a  large  number  of 
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Zulus,  very  large.  They  are  the  biggest  tribe  in  South  Africa,  inci- 
dentally, I  think  about  8  million  or  so.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Well,  anyway,  let  me  just  finish  this  point.  The  opinion  polls, 
which  is  all  I  have  to  go  by,  suggested  a  large  number  of  Zulus  sup- 
port Buthelezi.  My  own  guess  is  that  the  ANC  has — this  seems 
what  the  poll  say  and  I  think  it  is  correct;  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
agree with  them — that  the  majority  of  people  in  Natal  will  vote 
ANC,  and  Natal  will  win  in  the — the  ANC  will  win  in  Natal.  And 
the  assumption  that  is  often  made,  that  Buthelezi  has  a  majority 
in  Natal,  I  do  not  think  is  supported  by  the  available  evidence. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce,  any  more  questions? 

Mr.  Royce.  No. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Just  one  observation — quickly,  Doctor. 

Ms.  Ramphele.  Can  I  just 

Mr.  Johnston.  Quickly. 

Ms.  Ramphele  [continuing!.  For  the  record  just  make  it  clear 
that,  in  fact,  opinion  polls  indicate  a  very  different  picture  from 
what  Mr.  Louw  is  painting,  which  is  that  the  majority  of  Zulu  sup- 
port the  ANC.  I  think  that  needs  to  get  onto  the  record. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  also  polling  is  really  tough  in  an  electorate 
that  has  never  been  polled  before.  I  was  in  Nicaragua  when  they 
polled  them  down  there  and  they  gave  the  answer  that  they 
thought  the  pollsters  wanted,  and  we  were  fooled  when  Chamora 
won  because  of  so-called  polls. 

The  only  observation,  if  I  could  make — and  this  is  really  leading 
the  witness,  Mr.  Royce — but  I  have  met  with  Joe  Slovo  twice  and 
have  attended  a  conference  in  which  he  was  cross-examined  pretty 
strongly  by  very  conservative  people,  and  I  was  in  Africa  the  day 
that  Chris  Hani  was  assassinated.  And  I  do  not  see  Joe  Slovo  today 
as  the  Joe  Slovo  of  25  years  ago.  He  is  tired  for  one  thing,  his  wife 
was  assassinated  by  the  NP  with  a  letter  bomb,  and  I  just  do  not 
see  him  as  this  Marxist.  And,  Dr.  Baker,  you  know  him  better  than 
I  do 

Ms.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  that- 


Mr.  Johnston  [continuing].  And  that  is  a  very  leading  and  self- 
serving  question. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  think  that  observation  is  correct.  In  fact,  if  you  look 
very  carefully  at  the  personal  roles  in  the  negotiations  you  will  see 
that,  Joe  Slovo  had  a  very  moderate  centrist  role.  In  fact,  it  was 
he  who  suggested  that  there  be  assurances  that  the  pensions  of  the 
white  civil  service  and  the  security  forces  be  guaranteed.  It  was  he 
who  always  made  a  lot  of  deadlock-breaking  suggestions  such  as 
that,  and  he  was  an  absolutely  key  factor.  You  ask  the  whites  in 
the  negotiation  and  they  will  say  that. 

And  one  other  further  observation,  which  I  think  is  very,  very 
important  here:  it  seems  to  me  that  the  assumption  has  not  been 
questioned  that  the  violence  is  at  bottom  not  politically  caused. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Louw,  it  is  constitutionally  caused. 
I  think  that  is  a  false  assumption.  The  violence  in  Natal  very  defi- 
nitely is  a  power  rivalry  of  Zulus  against  Zulus;  those  who  support 
the  ANC  against  the  tnose  who  support  Buthelezi.  The  roots  of  it 
go  back  to  the  days  when  the  UDF  began  organizing  in  Buthelezi's 
territory. 
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But  the  real  roots  of  violence  go  far  deeper  than  that,  and  they 
go  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  society.  It  is  rooted  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  inequality  in  that  society.  It  is  the  per- 
ception that  certain  groups  have  advantages  over  other  groups  that 
have  wealth  or 

Mr.  Johnston.  Within  the  black  community? 

Ms.  Baker.  Within  the  black  community.  So  that  even  if  Nelson 
Mandela  and  Chief  Buthelezi  made  a  common  pact  today,  that  they 
would  join  forces,  even  form  a  new  political  party,  the  violence 
would  not  end  in  South  Africa  because  of  the  vast  inequality.  And 
we  would  be  remiss  in  the  review  of  our  aid  program  if  we  would 
evaluate  it  only  in  terms  of  who  is  going  to  get  what  in  terms  of 
political  loyalty.  That  is  not  going  to  be  a  factor  that  is  really  going 
to  determine  success  in  South  Africa,  either  politically  or  economi- 
cally. What  is  going  to  determine  the  success  is  changing  that  fun- 
damental pillar  of  apartheid.  The  other  three  pillars  have  gone:  the 
legal,  the  political  structure  and  the  ideology. 

The  fundamental  fact  of  South  Africa  is  that  apartheid  suc- 
ceeded. It  succeeded  in  dividing  that  society.  It  not  only  divided 
whites  against  blacks,  it  divided  blacks  against  blacks.  That  was 
the  rationale  behind  the  homeland  system.  The  whites  were  not  di- 
vided into  separate  homelands,  only  the  blacks.  And  as  a  result, 
the  economy  was  built  on  that  premise.  And  so  it  successfully 
moved  people  off  the  land,  shuttled  them  into  homelands  and  so 
forth,  and  created  a  class  system  that  also  was  entrenched  through 
color.  The  so-called  coloreds,  for  example,  had  a  rank  in  the  society 
which  was  higher  than  the  blacks.  And  as  a  result,  they  fear  that 
when  the  blacks  take  over,  they  will  get  nothing  now  and  so  they 
tend  to  vote  for  the  National  Party. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  I  saw  that  the  other  night. 

Ms.  Baker.  The  fact  is  that  economic  divisions  are  going  to  be 
a  factor  in  voting  patterns,  a  cause  of  violence,  and  I  think  ulti- 
mately, a  cause  of  a  massive  political  realignment  in  South  Africa 
after  the  election  one  in  which  the  fate  of  Communist  Party  is 
going  to  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Royce.  If  I  could  then.  You  know,  I  agree  with  you  in  terms 
of  the  issue  of  changing  apartheid,  and  you  say  that  is  the  pillar. 
But  let  me  share  with  you  several  other  pillars  that  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Louw,  who,  in  fact,  has  been  an  uncompromis- 
ing antiapartheid  activist  for  all  of  his  like;  OK.  He  is  pointing  out 
that  some  of  the  additional  pillars  that  might  be  missing  in  this  is 
a  guaranteed  Bill  of  Rights  which  cannot  be  overturned  by  a  cen- 
tralized authority,  an  independent  judiciary,  a  system  of  some  type 
of  democratic  checks  and  balances.  And  what  he  is  suggesting  here 
today,  it  sounds  to  me,  is  though  what  he  is  suggesting  is  that 
there  are  a  number  of  other  pillars  that  have  been  missing. 

And  so  now,  we  have  to  be  dependent  upon  basically  the  word 
and  the  goodwill  of  people  like  Mr.  Slovo.  We  have  to — we  have  to 
second  guess  what  they  will  do.  This  would  be  far  easier — far  easi- 
er if  the  guarantees  were  there  in  the  constitution.  There  may  still 
be  that  possibility  to  get  the  type  of  constitution  which  guarantees 
individual  rights.  Because,  again,  if  you  are  talking  about  passing 
from  one  party  control  of  the  state  to  another,  and  not  looking  at 
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it  from  the  standpoint  of  guaranteeing  the  rights  in  civil  society 
and  guaranteeing  the  individual  rights,  vou  may  find  out  long-term 
that  you  have  not  really  solved  the  problem. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you  on  individual  rights,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce  gets  the  last  word. 

Ms.  Baker.  OK. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  And  I  defer  to  my  members  on  that.  But,  I 
sincerely  appreciate  your  coming  and  it  has  been  very  educational. 
And  I  assume  that  your  questions  that  go  to  the  administration, 
would  deal  with  their  distribution.  So  if  we  could  have  those  and 
the  answers,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you,  again,  very  much.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  6:26  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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OF  THE  HON.  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  CHAIRMAN 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  South  Africa 

on  the  Eve  of  the  Election 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1994 


Today  we  meet  to  discuss  South  Africa,  a  country 
that  is  undergoing  an  extraordinary  political 
transition.    From  April  26th  to  28th,  South  Africans  of 
all  races  will  finally  have  the  chance  to  vote  in  the 
country's  first  ever  democratic  elections. 

In  this  afternoon's  hearing,  we  will  address  U.S. 
policy  toward  South  Africa  on  the  eve  of  this  historic 
election.    History  will  tell  us  that  the  United  States 
had  a  less  than  stellar  role  to  play  in  combatting 
apartheid,  especially  in  the  early  decades.   But  in  the 
1980s,  South  Africa  became  one  of  those  unusual 
foreign  policy  issues  in  which  public  opinion  forced  a 
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change  in  U.S.  policy.   In  1986,  in  response  to  public 
pressure,  Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
apartheid  Act. 

Since  then,  Nelson  Mandela  has  been  released 
from  prison  and  the  U.S.  has  played  an  active  and 
important  role  in  the  final  stages  of  the  struggle 
against  racial  domination  in  South  Africa.  Today  we 
meet  to  examine  the  future  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa. 

The  upcoming  elections  will  indeed  be  a 
watershed  event  for  South  Africa,  with  repercussions 
felt  throughout  the  region  and  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  At  a  time  when  African  crises  abound, 
from  Somalia,  to  Zaire,  and  now  Rwanda,  it  is  with 
great  hope  and  optimism  that  the  world  looks  to 
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South  Africa.   Chief  Buthelezi's  eleventh  hour 
decision  to  allow  the  Inkatha  Party  to  participate  in 
the  poll  will  hopefully  inspire  all  eligible  voters  to 
peacefully  exercise  the  right  to  vote  in  their  historic 
new,  nonracial  democracy. 

Representatives  of  the  Clinton  Administration 
have  indicated  that  they  will  announce  a  "South  Africa 
Initiative'  that  will  help  to  address  many  of  problems 
that  apartheid  helped  to  create.   I  applaud  this 
proposal,  and  although  all  the  details  have  not  yet 
been  made  known  to  me,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Administration  to  design  and  provide  funds 
for  an  assistance  package  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  all  South  Africans  in  the  post-apartheid  era. 
It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  hearing  we  will  discuss 
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important  aspects  of  this  proposed  assistance 
package. 

As  the  only  major  global  power,  the  U.S.  has 
stepped  in  to  provide  substantial  support  to  various 
regions  of  the  world  undergoing  transitions  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era.   I  can  proudly  say  that  I  am  glad 
to  be  in  Congress  at  a  time  when  the  Communist 
threat  no  longer  sets  the  major  parameters  for  our 
foreign  aid  allocations.   Instead,  the  U.S.  can  rightly 
base  its  foreign  policy  on  principles  of  democracy, 
good  governance  and  economic  growth  potential.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  transition  in  South  Africa 
should  be  considered  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
transitions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and 
Hungary. 
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When  the  President  announces  his  South  Africa 
Initiative,  it  is  my  hope  that  substantial  monies  will  be 
devoted  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  millions  of 
disadvantaged  South  Africans  who  have  suffered 
from  the  inequities  of  apartheid.   In  addition,  to  help 
realize  South  Africa's  long  term  potential,  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  must  be  expanded  to 
engage  the  American  private  sector  in  fostering 
economic  growth. 

As  it  did  in  other  regions  of  the  world  undergoing 
historic  transitions,  the  Administration  should  provide 
substantial  additional  funds  for  South  Africa  to 
address  the  extraordinary  needs  and  disparities.   I  am 
sure  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  will 
join  me  in  emphasizing  that  this  additional  money  not 
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be  taken  from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  We 
will  work  with  the  Administration  to  search  creatively 
for  additional  sources  for  these  funds. 

In  short,  in  today's  hearings  we  hope  to  gauge 
the  Administration's  commitment  to  and  support  for  a 
new  South  Africa.   We  will  hear  testimony  from  three 
panels  of  witnesses:   Congressman  Donald  Payne  will 
begin  with  a  report  his  recent  trip  to  South  Africa. 
Our  witnesses  from  the  Administration  will  be  Asst. 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  George  Moose 
and  A.I.D's  Assistant  Administrator  for  Africa  John 
Hicks.   Our  final  panel  of  private  witnesses  will 
include:   Dr.  Pauline  Baker  of  the  Aspen  Institute,  Dr. 
Mamphela  Ramphele  from  the  University  of  Cape 
Town,  and  Mr.  Leon  Louw  of  the  Free  Market 
Foundation. 
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THE  HONORABLE  DAN   BURTON 
APRIL  20,  1994 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  MR. 
CHAIRMAN.     WE  MEET  TODAY  ON 
THE  THRESHOLD  OF  AN   HISTORIC 
EVENT  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA.     IT  IS 
ALSO  HOWEVER,  A  MOMENT  TO 
SAVOR  FOR  US  HERE  ON  THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE,    FOR   A   GREAT 
DEAL  OF  THE  ATTENTION    OF   THIS 
PANEL  OVER  THE  YEARS  HAS 
BEEN   FOCUSSED  ON  THAT 
COUNTRY. 

THE   NEWS   FROM  SOUTH   AFRICA 
OVER  THE  PAST  FEW  DAYS 
BRINGS  US  A  MOST  WELCOME 
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SIGNAL  OF  HOPE  THAT,  EVEN  AT 
THIS  LATE  HOUR,  THE  TIDE  OF  THE 
VIOLENCE  CAN  BE  REVERSED.     IF 
THIS  IS  INDEED  THE  OUTCOME  OF 
THE   AGREEMENT  REACHED   IN 
PRETORIA,    PRESIDENT   DE   KLERK, 
CHIEF   BUTHELEZI,   AND   NELSON 
MANDELA  DESERVE  A 
TREMENDOUS    AMOUNT   OF 
CREDIT,  AND  OUR  PROFOUND 
GRATITUDE. 

IT  IS  FIRST  OF  ALL,  EXTREMELY 
GRATIFYING,    MR.    CHAIRMAN,   TO 
BE   WITNESSING   THE   OFFICIAL 
ENDING  OF  APARTHEID. 
ALTHOUGH  AMONG  US  WE  HAVE 
HAD   OUR    DIFFERENCES  OVER  THE 
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YEARS  OVER  HOW  BEST  TO  BRING 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  APARTHEID  TO  AN 
END,  WE  STAND  TOGETHER  TODAY 
WITH  GREAT  SATISFACTION  THAT 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  JUSTICE  WAS 
SUCCESSFUL. 

AS  WE  APPRECIATE  THE  DAWN  OF 
A  NEW  HOPE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
WE  MUST  BE  VIGILANT  TO  INSURE 
THAT  THE  EVILS  OF  APARTHEID 
ARE  NOT  REPLACED  BY  SOME 
OTHER   FORM   OF  TYRANNY.    SUCH 
A  TRAGEDY  MUST  NOT  BE 
ALLOWED  TO  OCCUR.     FOR  IF  THE 
FIGHT   AGAINST  APARTHEID 
RESULTS  IN   NOTHING   MORE  THAN 
A   DIFFERENT  FLAVOR   OF 
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DICTATORSHIP,  AS  HAS 
UNFORTUNATELY  BEEN  THE  CASE 
IN  SO  MANY  PARTS  OF  AFRICA, 
THEN  THE  GOOD  FIGHT  WILL  HAVE 
BEEN  IN  VAIN. 

I   RAISE  THIS  CONCERN,  MR. 
CHAIRMAN,   BECAUSE  THERE  ARE 
OMINOUS  SIGNALS   IN  THE 
CURRENT  COURSE  OF  EVENTS  IN 
SOUTH   AFRICA,   SIGNALS  THAT 
MUST  NOT  BE  IGNORED. 

CERTAINLY,  THERE  ARE 
NUMEROUS  CULPRITS   IN  THE 
CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE  THAT  IS 
DRENCHING    THE   COUNTRY  WITH 
BLOOD.    ALL  WHO  ARE  GUILTY 
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MUST  BE  CALLED  TO  ACCOUNT. 
BUT  IF  THE  A.N.C.  IS  TO  HEAD  THE 
NEXT    GOVERNMENT,  AS  MOST 
OBSERVERS    EXPECT  THAT  IT 
WILL,  THEN  SURELY  ITS  ACTIONS 
AND  ITS  ATTITUDES    REQUIRE 
SPECIAL    SCRUTINY,  AND  THAT  IS 
WHY,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  SHOULD 
BE    CONCERNED. 

LAST   MONTH,   OVER   FIFTY   PEOPLE 
WERE  KILLED  WHEN  ZULU 
PROTESTERS   WERE   FIRED   UPON 
BY   SNIPERS   SHOOTING   FROM 
WINDOWS   IN  THE  A.N.C. 
HEADQUARTERS.      THIS    MASSACRE 
TOOK  PLACE  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
JOHANNESBURG,   IN  THE   MIDDLE 
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OF  THE  DAY.     THE  VIOLENCE 
SPREAD   TO   NEARBY   STREETS. 
THE   GRUESOME   EVENTS   WERE 
RECORDED   BY  FRED   BRIDGLAND, 
WRITING   IN   THE  SUNDAY 
TELEGRAPH  OF  LONDON.  "AS  THE 
DEMONSTRATION  BROKE  UP  IN 
DISARRAY,  BANDS  OF  MARAUDING 
A.N.C.   YOUTHS,   KNOWN  AS 
COMRADES,    BEGAN    HUNTING 
DOWN  ZULUS.     AT  A  PARK  AT  THE 
BACK  OF  SHELL  HOUSE,  A  SUNDAY 
TIMES  REPORTER    SAW  A  BUNCH 
OF  20  COMRADES  ROUNS^ON  A 
SUSPECTED  ZULU  MAN  IN  HIS  20'S. 
ALREADY  BLOODIED  FROM  AN 
EARLIER   BEATING,  HE  WAS 
DISCOVERED    DAZED   AND   BRUISED 
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SLUMPED  AGAINST  A  WALL. 

NONE  OF  THEM  BOTHERED  TO 
CHECK  WHETHER  HE  WAS  A  ZULU. 
ROCKS  AND  BOULDERS  BROKEN 
OFF  NEARBY  WALLS   RAINED 
DOWN  ON  THE  ZULU'S  HEAD,  AS 
EACH  TOOK  THEIR  TURN  TO  TRY 
TO  KILL  HIM.     SOMEHOW  HE 
MANAGED  TO  GET  UP,    LUNGING 
LIKE  A  DRUNK  AT  HIS  ATTACKERS. 
THEY  BACKED  OFF  FOR  A  MINUTE 
OR  TWO,  BEFORE  ONE  FLY-KICKED 
THE  MAN  TO  THE  GROUND.     HE 
COLLAPSED,    MUMBLING    FOR 
MERCY  THROUGH   SWOLLEN   LIPS, 
AS  THE  GROUP  MOVED  IN  FOR  THE 
KILL,   PUSHING  AWAY  THE  SUNDAY 
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TIMES  REPORTER   AND   FOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS   WHO   HAD 
FORMED  A  ROUGH  PHALANX 
AROUND  THE  INJURED  MAN. 

THE  ROCKS  KEPT  COMING;  AS 
THEY  BOUNCED  OFF  HIS  HEAD 
THEY  WERE  RETRIEVED  AND   USED 
AGAIN.     THE  MAN'S  MOANS 
BECAME  MORE  FEEBLE,  AND  HE 
LAY  ON  THE  GROUND,  ONLY 
MOVING  NOW  WITH  THE  FORCE  OF 
THE  BLOWS.    "BURN  HIM",  A 
COMRADE  SAID,  AND  ANOTHER 
WENT  UP  BEHIND  THE  ZULU  WITH 
A  BOX  OF  MATCHES.     BUT  HIS 
ATTEMPT  TO  SET  FIRE  TO  HIS 
CLOTHES   FAILED:  THE  MAN'S 
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YANKEE  BASEBALL  T-SHIRT   WAS 
TOO   SODDEN  WITH   BLOOD. 

THE  ZULU'S  HEAD  WAS  NOW 
SWOLLEN    GROTESQUELY,  HIS 
FACE   UNRECOGNISABLE  AS 
HUMAN.     FINALLY,  A  COMRADE 
CAME  UP  TO  DELIVER  THE  COUP 
DE  GRACE:  USING  TWO  HANDS  TO 
HURL  A  JAGGED  ROCK  THE  SIZE 
OF  A  PAVING  STONE,  HE  SPLIT  THE 
MAN'S  HEAD  LIKE  A  PUMPKIN.    THE 
ONSLAUGHT  HAD  LASTED  10 
MINUT 


IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THIS 
GROTESQUE    VIOLENCE,    NELSON 
MANDELA   REFUSED  TO 
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COOPERATE  WITH   POLICE 
INVESTIGATORS,   BARRING   THEM 
FROM    ENTERING   THE   A.N.C.'S 
HEADQUARTERS   AT  SHELL  HOUSE 
TO  GATHER  EVIDENCE.     WHAT 
DOES  THIS  TOLERANCE  OF 
MURDER  AND  VIOLENCE  TELL  US 
ABOUT  THE   A.N.C.'S   COMMITMENT 
TO  LAW  AND  ORDER  AND  IT'S 
CONTEMPT  FOR  THE  VERY   POLICE 
THEY  WILL  HAVE  TO  RELY   UPON 
TO   MAINTAIN  SOCIAL  ORDER? 

OVER  THE  WEEKEND  IT  WAS 
REVEALED   THAT  FIVE  INKATHA 
SUPPORTERS   WERE    FOUND 
BEATEN  AND  CHAINED  IN  THE 
BASEMENT  OF  AN  A.N.C.  OFFICE. 
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THROUGHOUT   THE   COUNTRY, 
OTHER    PARTIES  ARE  SIMPLY 
UNABLE  TO  CAMPAIGN   FREELY  IN 
A.N.C.   CONTROLLED  AREAS,   AS 
A.N.C.    MILITANT  PUNKS  RUN  WILD. 
BLACKS  BELONGING  TO  OR 
CAMPAIGNING   FOR   OTHER 
PARTIES,   INCLUDING  THE   PAN 
AFRICANIST   CONGRESS,    HAVE 
BEEN   THREATENED,    BEATEN,   AND 
KILLED.     WHAT  DOES  ALL  OF  THIS 
TELL  US  ABOUT  THE  A.N.C.'S 
LEVEL  OF  TOLERANCE  FOR 
DIVERGENT    OPINIONS? 

WINNIE   MANDELA,   A  CONVICTED 
MURDERESS  AND  BEATER  OF  A 
YOUNG   CHILD  IS  A  PROMINENT 
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MEMBER  OF  THE  A.N.C.'S 
EXECUTIVE    BODY.    HER  MORAL 
CHARACTER  IS  SO  LOW  THAT  THE 
NATIONAL  PARTY  IS  USING  THE 
SPECTRE  OF  AN  ANC 
GOVERNMENT   THAT   INCLUDES 
WINNIE  MANDELA  AS  A  MINISTER 
IN  ORDER  TO  SCARE  POTENTIAL 
VOTERS. 

THE  A.N.C.  IS  PLANNING  TO  SPEND 
AT  LEAST  34  MILLION  RAND  ON  A 
POST  INAUGURAL  BASH.     THE 
GUESTS  OF  HONOR  ARE 
SCHEDULED  TO  BE  MUAMMAR 
QADDAFI,   FIDEL  CASTRO,   AND 
SADDAM  HUSSEIN.     WHAT  DO 
THESE  THINGS  TELL  US  ABOUT 
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Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa.  It  is  not  often  that  a  member  of  the  committee  has  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
witness.  I  understand  Chairman  Johnston  feels  my  participation  in  the  CODEL  LEWIS 
Delegation  that  visited  South  Africa  March  28th  to  April  1st  would  add  some  current 
dimension  to  our  hearing  today,  as  we  consider  the  subject  of  "United  States  Policy 
Toward  South  Africa  on  the  Eve  of  the  Election". 

Can  you  imagine  arriving  in  Johannesburg  the  same  Monday  when  the  march 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  Zulu  royalists  in  front  of  the  ANC  Headquarters  at  Shell  House 
went  horribly  wrong? 

You  all  know  the  story  now  --  at  least  31  people  died  including  18  in  city 
center.  More  than  250  were  injured  in  Greater  Johannesburg  and  as  evening  fell  at 
least  five  people  were  killed  at  railway  stations  en  route  to  East  Rand  and  Soweto. 
It  was  that  same  Monday  evening  that  our  delegation  arrived.  As  we  traveled  by  bus 
from  the  airport  to  our  hotel  the  streets  were  deserted  and  all  of  us  experienced  an 
"eerie''  feeling  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  Princeton  Lyman  explained  the  events  of  the  day. 
I  wondered  if  this  event  would  move  Chief  Buthelezi's  Inkatha  Freedom  Party's 
boycott  of  the  election  to  center  stage,  and  forever  spoil  the  possibility  of  a  free  and 
fair  election. 

The  air  of  panic  was  still  in  the  city  on  Tuesday,  our  second  day,  when  we 
departed  for  our  meeting  at  Shell  House  with  ANC  Thabo  Mbeki  only  to  experience 
another  shooting  and  our  bus  had  to  turn  around  and  come  back  to  our  hotel. 
Schedules  had  to  be  changed,  but  we  still  experienced  an  excellent  briefing  by  our 
Embassy's  Country  Team  at  our  hotel.  We  were  able  to  go  to  the  State  House  at 
Pretoria  and  meet  with  President  F.  W.  de  Klerk.  The  President  talked  about  the  need 
for  Chief  Buthelezi's  cooperation. 

The  fact  is  that  the-Zulu  King  Goodwill  Zwelethini's  joining  in  the  boycott  had 
put  a  whole  new  equation  of  ethnic  pride  behind  Inkatha  Freedom  Party. 

Whereas  before  many  Zulus  were  ANC  supporters,  now  there  was  a  fear  that 
the  Buthelezi's  persuasion  of  his  relative,  the  King,  could  upset  this  balance.  President 
de  Klerk  ended  the  meeting  saying  he  would  be  meeting  with  Nelson  Mandela  that  day 
to  consult  him  on  a  proposed  meeting  with  the  two  pf  them  and  Chief  Buthelezi  and 
the  Zulu  King.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  meeting  with  other  political  leaders 
of  different  parties. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  yesterday's  postponed  meeting  with  ANC  National 
Chairman  Thabo  Mbeki  was  held  during  breakfast  at  our  hotel.  Mr.  Mbeki  made  very 
clear  his  sincere  concern  about  the  violence  of  the  previous  days. 
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We  then  met  with  NGOs  involved  in  election  training  and  monitoring.  Later  the 
we  met  with  International  Electoral  Commission  of  which  Gay  McDougall  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  was  one  of  five  International  Members  of  the  16 
member  commission.  Ms  McDougall,  who  has  appeared  before  this  committee  many 
times,  served  with  distinction  as  the  only  United  States  Member. 
Our  afternoon  trip  to  Soweto  had  to  be  canceled  because  of  the  violent  situation  in 
that  area.  However,  civic  and  business  leaders  from  Soweto  came  to  see  our 
delegation.  This  development  also  offered  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Nelson 
Mandela  at  his  home. 

For  some  unknown  reason  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Mandela  had  not  been  previously 
scheduled,  so  this  was  a  bonus  of  schedule  changes  caused  by  the  civil  disruption. 
Mr.  Mandela  told  us  about  his  meeting  with  President  de  Klerk  and  their  efforts  to 
persuade  Chief  Buthelezi  to  lead  his  party  into  election  participation.  I  sensed  that  the 
climate  between  Mandela  and  de  Klerk  is  cordial,  but  continuing  evidence  of  a  "third 
force"  having  connection  with  government  units  as  recently  revealed,  and  the 
suspicion  that  "third  force"  could  have  been  involved  in  the  recent  Johannesburg 
killings,  do  not  help. 

On  the  other  hand  President  de  Klerk's  decisive  action  to  declare  a  state  of 
emergency  after  this  tragedy  was  accepted  by  the  ANC.  He  also  was  appreciated  for 
his  warning  to  right  wing  Afrikaners  to  withdraw  their  paramilitary  operation  from 
propping  up  President  Lucas  Mangope  in  the  black  homeland  of  Boputhatswana  a  few 
weeks  earlier.  You  will  recall  President  Lucas  Mangope  was  another  leader  in 
opposition  to  participation  in  the  upcoming  elections. 

Late  afternoon  we  departed  for  Durban  in  the  Natal  Province,  the  homeland  of 
the  KwaZulu.  Natal  Province  is  to  be  known  as  KwaZulu/Natal  in  the  interim 
constitution. 

Natal  Province  has  already  experienced  a  decade  of  conflict  between  Zulu 
members  of  the  traditionalist  Inkatha  Freedom  Part  and  those  Zulus  who  backed  the 
more  urbanized  ANC. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  our  United  States  Ambassador  Princeton  Lyman 
delivered  a  strong  message  to  Chief  Buthelezi  at  a  black  tie  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chief  Buthelezi,  who  was  sitting  in  the  audience,  was 
subject  to  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and  tough  diplomatic  language  I  have  ever  heard 
uttered  by  a  U.  S.  Diplomat. 

On  Thursday  morning  when  we  had  a  meeting  with  Chief  Buthelezi  he  was  still 
fussing  about  the  lecture  he  received  the  night  before.  I  am  sure  that  this  strong  open 
and  public  diplomacy  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  the  factors  in  bringing  about 
yesterday's  positive  decision  by  Chief  Buthelezi  to  now  agree  to  participation  in  the 
coming  elections,  both  national  and  regional. 
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Likewise,  it  also  points  out  that  there  is  a  place  for  open  diplomacy  as  well  as 
closed  door  diplomacy  which  in  my  judgement  we  see  too  much  of  in  our  State 
Department  establishment. 

Following  several  meetings  with  election  officials  at  the  residence  of  Pamela  E. 
Bridgewater,  our  capable  Consul  General  in  Durban,  our  delegation  departed  for  Cape 
Town. 

Met  by  another  capable  Consul  General  in  the  person  of  Bismarck  Myrick,  we 
were  treated  to  a  brief  bus  tour  of  beautiful  Cape  Town  on  the  way  to  our  hotel. 

That  evening  our  delegation  met  with  Archbishop  Tutu  and  later  attended  the 
Maundy  Thursday  Mass  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  at  St.  George's  Cathedral.  Friday 
morning  we  met  with  Alan  Boesak  formerly  a  leading  clergy  leader  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church. 

Dr.  Boesak  was  recently  chosen  by  Nelson  Mandela  to  lead  the  ANC's  efforts 
in  Cape  Town,  which  has  a  large  colored  population.  We  were  told  by  various  political 
leaders  about  the  feeling  that  white  based  parties  seem  to  be  playing  the  "race  card" 
in  this  province.  The  fact  that  coloreds  made  up  one  of  the  three  former  parliaments 
in  the  old  South  African  Government  gives  them  experience  in  governing,  and  they  are 
told  they  don't  want  to  be  under  a  black  led  ANC.  Also,  stories  abound  about  young 
boys  being  molested  or  murdered,  and  then  discreetly  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
perpetrator  is  a  black  African. 

As  we  departed  from  Cape  Town  for  the  United  States  that  same  day  Friday, 
I  was  reminded  again  of  the  diversity,  and  complexity  of  South  Africa. 
Of  the  effective  leadership  of  Nelson  Mandela,  F.  W.  de  Klerk  and  a  host  of  others. 
Included  are  the  United  States  diplomats  who  have,  especially  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  effectively  relayed  the  sense  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  in  their 
relations  with  a  changing  South  Africa. 

Even  though  a  few  days  ago  when  Inkatha  announced  another  march  on  ANC 
Headquarters  at  Shell  House  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  continuous  engagement  by 
South  African  and  International  leaders  have  brought  about  positive  results. 
It  is  in  the  consultation  with  each  other  before  decisions  are  made  that  has  contributed 
to  the  building  of  trust  and  providing  the  framework  for  the  new  agreement  for  full 
participation  in  the  coming  elections  as  announced  yesterday. 

Surprised  no,  but  elated,  yes. 
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Of  course  there  will  continue  to  be  pockets  of  violence  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  there  is  reason  for  confidence  that  the  present  agreements  will  hold  and  leaders 
will  not  be  diverted  by  these  incidents.  In  my  judgement  there  was  no  stopping  the 
election  process,  violence  or  no  violence.  Especially  among  non  white  South  Africans 
who  have  lived  so  long  for  this  day  --  more  than  340  years. 

However,  is  it  not  a  desirable  hope  to  look  forward  to  this  happening  in  a  more 
harmonious  manner? 

Certainly,  the  Congress  with  its  leadership  in  passing  the  Comprehensive  Anti 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  and  the  Administration  of  both  parties  in  recent  years  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  hard  work  in  partnership  with  the  South  African 
people  to  bring  us  to  this  present  milestone. 

Expectations  for  the  fruits  of  democracy  in  terms  of  better  living  conditions  will 
be  high,  especially  among  the  youth.  Even  though  Nelson  Mandela  has  warned 
against  sudden  improvement,  we  know  from  experience  that  democracy  that  does  not 
provide  a  road  map  for  development. 

Without  economic  development  there  can  be  instability,  and  yes,  even  violence 
as  we  have  seen  in  Russia  and  the  N.I.S.  The  ANC  has  unveiled  its  1 1  billion  dollar 
socioeconomic  development  plan  designed  to  tackle  the  legacy  of  years  of  apartheid. 
The  plan  calls  for  providing  2.5  million  jobs  through  public  work  programs  over  the 
next  decade;  the  building  of  300,000  houses  a  year;  a  provision  of  clean  drinking 
water  for  the  12  million  people  who  do  not  have  it;  and  electricity  for  everyone. 
Added  to  this  burden  will  be  the  cost  of  buy  outs  and  pensions  to  many  of  the  40% 
of  the  white  population  that  hold  down  most  government  jobs. 

Like  Russia,  a  high  percentage  of  industry  is  government  owned.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  complex  situation  that  needs  the  combined  thinking  of  both  congress 
and  the  administration  in  order  to  not  let  this  precious  advancement  in  the  history  of 
mankind  slip  through  our  fingers. 

And  yet,  I  hear  of  no  consultation  between  the  plans  of  the  Administration  and 
Congress.  There  are  rumors  of  a  package  being  developed  by  Treasury,  by 
Commerce,  and  some  is  known  of  what  AID  is  planning.  We  have  a  very  detailed  plan 
by  AID  expenditures  of  80  million  in  FY  93  moving  up  to  90  million  in  FY  94. 

AID  says  there  will  be  a  doubling  of  this  amount  after  the  election,  but  most  of 
the  doubling  will  be  through  loan  guarantees  and  not  out  right  cash  assistance.  AID 
says  there  will  be  a  regional  Southern  Africa  Enterprise  Development  Fund  with  50% 
going  to  South  Africa,  but  no  amount  stated. 
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If  we  look  at  Poland  that  has  a  similar  population  to  South  Africa  --  38  million  vs.  42 
million  for  South  Africa  --  they  were  granted  260  million  in  1 989  through  Public  Law. 
Yet  unemployment  in  South  Africa  in  1992  was  40%  vs.  11%  in  Poland,  life 
expectancy  in  Poland  was  a  good  5  to  8  years  higher  in  Poland,  making  the  need  is 
greater  in  South  Africa. 

Its  being  said  that  President  Clinton  wants  to  announce  the  plan  after  the  South 
African  election,  so  that  there  are  to  be  no  leaks  for  what  is  in  store.  I  say  where  is 
the  consultation  process?. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  sent  a  letter  to  President  Clinton 
requesting  at  least  200  million  dollars  a  year  in  foreign  aid  to  be  made  available  over 
the  next  five  years  for  South  Africa.  This  is  so  that  it  may  better  address  its 
formidable  development  needs.  Furthermore,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  does 
not  feel  that  the  Development  Fund  of  Africa  should  bear  the  brunt  of  an  enhanced  aid 
package  for  South  Africa. 

We  can  and  should  find  funding  sources  for  South  Africa  that  will  not  jeopardize 
the  already  under  funded  assistance  given  the  rest  of  Africa.  By  bolstering  the 
economy  in  South  Africa,  a  potential  giant  of  economic  growth,  we  could  help  to  set 
into  motion  a  powerful  rippling  effect  throughout  a  continent  much  in  need  of  a 
successful  free  market  economy. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  yet  to  receive  an  answer  to  this  letter. 

Just  think  --  while  standard  of  living  indexes  have  increased  22%  in  the  last 
several  decades  through  out  the  developing  world,  they  have  actually  decreased  in 
Africa. 

We  need  more  consultation  and  human  concern.  America  has  always  cherished 
its  contributions  to  Humanitarian  concerns,  from  the  famous  Marshall  Plan  after  World 
War  II,  through  assistance  to  present  day  Eastern  Europe  and  the  New  Independent 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue  a  stewardship  of  this  tradition  and  preserve 
American  values  in  foreign  policy. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

GEORGE  E.  MOOSE 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

ON 
U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTH  AFRICA  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 

APRIL  20,  1994 
2172  RAYBURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs: 

A  week  from  today,  millions  of  South  Africans  will  vote  for 
the  first  time.   They  will  include  farm  laborers,  lawyers, 
maids,  doctors,  gardeners,  office  workers,  businesspeople, 
teachers,  drivers,  and  Nobel  Prize  winners  Nelson  Mandela  and 
Archbishop  Tutu.   This  exercise  of  the  most  basic  right  to 
choose  one's  own  government  will  be  a  truly  momentous  occasion 
--  perhaps  the  single  most  important  event  of  the  decade  in 
southern  Africa  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  encouraging.   It 
will  be  a  monumental  step  on  South  Africa's  long  and  often 
difficult  road  from  apartheid  to  nonracial  democracy. 

We  warmly  welcomed  the  agreement  President  de  Klerk, 
African  National  Congress  (ANC)  President  Mandela  and  Inkatha 
Freedom  Party  (IFP)  leader  Buthelezi  reached  yesterday  to  bring 
Inkatha  into  next  week's  election.   We  will  expect  these 
leaders  to  fulfill  their  commitment  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  rein  in  the  violence  and  ensure  free  and  fair 
elections.   It  is  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  South 
Africans  --  of  all  races  --  support  the  transition  and  election 
process . 

We  believe  the  elections  will  take  place,  as  scheduled, 
with  wide  participation.   The  will  of  the  South  African  people 
to  join  the  community  of  democratic  states  is  strong  and 
undeniable.   The  Independent  Electoral  Commission,  which  is 
responsible  for  supervising  the  process,  has  the  mechanisms  in 
place  to  conduct  an  organized  election.   The  international 
community  has  provided  assistance  and  observers  to  help  ensure 
the  balloting  can  be  as  free  and  fair  as  possible.   The 
elections  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  government  of  national 
unity  in  early  May.   South  Africa's  new  president  is  set  to  be 
sworn  in  on  May  10. 

South  Africans  remain  concerned,  however,  about  the 
continuing  violence.   We  call  on  party  leaders  to  ensure  that 
their  followers  allow  free  political  activity  in  so-called 
no-go  areas  and  respect  the  right  of  their  fellow  citizens  to 
vote  without  fear. 

We  have  made  clear  that  we  support  efforts,  within  the  law, 
by  South  African  transitional  authorities  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  to  protect  their  citizens.   We  supported  the  Government's 
March  31  decision,  in  consultation  with  the  multi-party 
Transitional  Executive  Council,  to  impose  a  State  of  Emergency 
in  Kwazulu/Natal  province  to  reduce  violence  and  allow  free 
political  activity.   While  violence  there  has  not  yet  abated, 
we  hope  yesterday's  agreement  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
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cooperation  in  reducing  tensions  between  ANC  and  IFP 
followers.   We  understand  the  State  of  Emergency  will  stay  in 
place  as  long  as  security  conditions  warrant. 

Meanwhile,  the  election  process  moves  forward.   The 
Independent  Electoral  Commission  (IEC)  has  mounted  a 
commendable  effort  to  ensure  that  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  this  election  are  complete  —  a  great 
accomplishment  considering  it  has  been  in  existence  for  only 
four  months.   The  IEC  has  established  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  objectivity.   We  commend  the  IEC  for  publicly 
condemning  acts  of  intimidation  and  obstruction  by  opponents  to 
the  process.   We  stand  behind  its  call  for  free  political 
activity  throughout  the  country. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  important  role  the  United  States  has 
played  in  supporting  the  election  process.   We  have  provided 
over  $35  million  over  the  past  two  years  to  bring  voter 
education  to  the  illiterate  and  into  the  rural  areas  where  it 
is  most  needed,  to  train  the  election  monitors  who  will  be  the 
first  line  of  defense  in  ensuring  the  elections  are  carried  out 
properly,  and  to  help  mitigate  violence. 

Voter  education  programs  are  still  operating  around  the 
country  to  educate  millions  of  first-time  voters.   Extra 
efforts  are  underway  to  target  women  and  rural  voters.   The  IEC 
plans  to  produce  enough  voter  identification  documents  by 
election  day  to  cover  all  eligible  voters.   We  understand  the 
IEC  is  now  preparing  to  amend  80  million  ballots  to  include  the 
IFP.   We  hope  yesterday's  agreement  will  also  help  diminish  the 
incidence  of  people  being  intimidated  from  participating  in 
voter  education  programs,  and  of  identification  documents  being 
confiscated  by  those  seeking  to  thwart  the  democratic  process. 

Election  security  for  voters,  election  officials  and 
observers  will  be  a  critical  issue  given  the  volatile  political 
atmosphere.   Responsibility  for  security  has  fallen  largely  to 
the  IEC,  which  has  approved  a  security  plan  in  cooperation  with 
the  South  African  Police  (SAP) .   Ambassador  Lyman  and  the 
Embassy  continue  to  urge  all  relevant  actors,  including  the 
Government,  the  IEC,  the  TEC  and  the  UN  to  provide  adequate 
security  to  all  American  citizens.   At  our  urging,  the  IEC 
agreed  to  conduct  an  orientation  program  including  a  security 
component  for  all  international  observers.   The  UN  will  also 
hold  security  briefings  for  its  1800  observers,  including  over 
90  Americans. 

The  United  Nations  asked  the  USG  for  any  assistance  we 
could  provide  to  assist  with  security  for  UN  election 
observers.   We  offered  to  identify  American  candidates  to  act 
as  security  advisors  to  the  UN.   American  security  advisors  are 
in  South  Africa  helping  the  Secretary  General's  Special 
Repi esentative  with  security  planning. 

Our  focus  is  not  simply  on  the  elections,  but  also  on  what 
South  Africa  will  need  to  do  to  reorder  itself  and  address  the 
cruel  social  and  economic  legacies  of  apartheid.   The  new 
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government  formed  after  the  elections  will  face  a 
newly-enfranchised  majority  constituency  that  wants  jobs, 
education,  housing,  health  care  and  sanitation  --  and  wants 
them  soon.   It  is  clear  that  the  new  South  African  government 
cannot  fulfill  all  the  expectations  of  the  people  with  its  own 
resources.   Nor  can  even  the  most  generous  assistance  packages 
or  loans  from  the  donor  community  and  the  international 
financial  institutions  close  the  gap  between  basic  needs  and 
available  resources. 

We  believe  strongly,  however,  that  the  new  government  can 
manage  these  expectations,  particularly  if  there  is  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  international  community  to  help.   While 
official  donors  will  have  an  important  role,  the  vast  majority 
of  resources  necessary  to  revitalize  the  economy  will  have  to 
come  from  the  private  sector. 

This  is  why  we  have  sought  in  the  package  of  enhanced 
assistance,  which  the  President  will  announce  after  the 
elections,  to  identify  programs  which  will  leverage  resources 
from  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  promote  confidence  to 
invest  in  South  Africa.   We  plan  to  enhance  existing  USAID 
programs  which  prepare  the  black  business  community  in  South 
Africa  to  enter  and  compete  successfully  in  the  new  non-racial 
marketplace.   New  USAID  housing  guaranty  and  enterprise  fund 
programs  are  designed  to  help  create  jobs  and  provide  loans  and 
equity  par t icipation  f or  previously-disenfranchised  communities 
and  businesses.   The  JDverseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
and  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  have  enhanced  their 
resources  to  provide  loan  guaranties- 'and  funding  for 
feasibility  studies.   And  USAID  is  augmenting  its  programs 
which  seek  to  reform  the  educational  system,  improve  health 
care,  and  to  train  the  administrators  who  will  take  up 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  new  government. 

By  leveraging  additional  resources,  we  expect  to  double  our 
program  in  South  Africa  in  FY-94  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  we  seek  to  continue  these  enhanced  levels  into  fiscal 
years  95  and  96. 

As  is  evident  from  these  plans,  the  Administration  attaches 
great  importance  to  South  Africa's  successful  transition  to 
democracy.   We  believe  that  a  democratic  South  Africa  will  be  a 
key  link  in  achieving  U.S.  objectives  in  Africa:   democracy, 
prosperity,  peace  and  stability.   A  successful  democratic  South 
Africa  will  be  an  example  to  the  continent's  other  emerging 
democracies.   An  economically  strong  South  Africa  will  be  a 
robust  partner  for  neighboring  countries  whose  economies  are 
struggling  to  liberalize.   A  stable  South  Africa  will  enhance 
peace  and  stability  among  its  neighbors.   In  contrast,  a 
failure  of  democracy  in  South  Africa  would  certainly  undercut 
the  progress  that  has  already  been  made  in  the  region  and  would 
greatly  diminish  prospects  for  the  region.   With  so  much  at 
stake,  the  Administration  intends  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  existing  resources  to  help  democracy  take  root  in 
South  Africa. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  HICKS 

Assistant  Administrator 

Bureau  for  Africa 

Agency  for  International  Development 

berorc  the 

Subcommittee  on  Africa 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  20,  1994 


Mi    ('ha  nnan,  Mo  nbers  of  the  Committee,  when  we  last  met  on  South  Africa  almost 
six  month.  a,jt\  we  disci i  ed  U.S.  support  for  the  transition  to  non-racial  democracy  in 
South  Afr  :a.    '  s  Assis  n   Secretary  Moose  stated  in  his  re::wks,  we  arc  about  to  witness  a 
seminal  .n  cm,  r  c:  only   ri  South  Africa's  history,  but  for  the  whole  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  as 
South  A  r  :a  < r  ers  into  M  ;  final  phase  of  its  electoral  process.    The  world  is  about  to 
experier^  a  trait-ilion  of    istoric  proportions,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  the 
innovative  an;.  I  old  US»!  )  program  which  many  of  you  had  a  hand  in  shaping  has  played 
an  impo.'L  nt  <  j  >;ortivc  r:  c  paving  the  way  for  the  disadvantaged  majority  to  realize  its 
dream  c:'  lull  p.  rticipati'm  in  the  governance  of  their  country.    At  this  critical  juncture  in  its 
history,  I  \n   pi  ^sed  to  j:  n  you  in  discissions  on  issues  related  to  the  upcoming  election  in 
South  Afr.tr,  i  d  on  hr>.»'  USAID  can  most  effectively  provide  support  during  the 
post  apfertlw  cl  c  j.    F:r?  ,  i  would  like  to  address  USAID  assistance  for  the  elections  in  South 
Africa,  ar  1  wx.  ,  USAID    trategy  and  support  for  the  post -apartheid  period. 

EI.F.CTHIN  V  ;SISTA>'(  £ 

US.<\  D  s  proviiiin  \  just  over  $35  million  in  support  of  the  electoral  process  in  South 
Afnca.   C  vi  r  s  I :  million  of  this  support  is  being  provided  in  FY  1994  alone,  which  includes 
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a  $H  m  ¥  en  n:  riHion  ti   t  ie  $80  million  program  level  Tor  South  Africa.   The  primary 
objectives  of  nu   election  ;  ssistance  are  to:  (!)  strengthen  the  participation  of  the 
disadvant  zei  ;  inmur.:/;  (2)  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  disadvantaged  political  parties  to 
participant .  <3i   upport  '  i:  \\  election  monitoring  efforts;  and  (4)  mitigate  violence  associated 
with  the  e'ettjr;  1  proce;s. 

I  an   po  id  to  sa*  l  lat  we  recognized  during  an  early  phase  in  the  negotiation  process 
that  an  i  ruTiedia  e  start  ,iculd  be  made  in  assisting  the  disenfranchised  majority  population 
obtain  vol  -r  ;&.  ration  i.   g  jide  their  first  time  participation  in  an  electoral  process. 
According  ;    '  *  1P92,  v  e  xovided  grants  to  the  Nation?.l  Democratic  Institute  for 
Interr,atioi  al  A  ("airs,  i."  xVunoiion  with  the  Center  for  Development  Studies  at  the 
Univers:  >  of  1. :  Western  Tape,  to  conduct  seminars  and  workshops  for  community-based 
and  other  nD.i-a  ivcrnnu  m  I  organizations  nationwide  on  vo.er  education  techniques  and 
issues,  f\>   t  >  b  ing  togt  h  :r  international  elections  experts  ar.d  disadvantaged  South  African 
leaders  id  J.  cu:s  election  preparations.    Sin:c  this  first  >ct  of  activities,  about  half  of 
USAID':.  ;le:io  a'  prcgui  suppon  has  beer,  directed  toward  voter  education, 
document,  t  <  n.  ird  rcgi'tntion  programs.   Approximately  S10  million  in  FY  1994  has  been 
prov:dec  lor  abt  it  90  sipf  rate  voter  education  and  documen'ation  programs  to  support  the 
deve'oprv.  nt  am   disfrib  ti  m  of  voter  educat.on  materials,  the  documentation  of  voters,  and 
direct  vote  r  i»!u«  .^tion  tr  ir  mg  by  local  and  U.S.  NGOs,  including  the  Martin  I.ulher  King 
Center.    1  -\e  K.  ig.  Center  >rogram  is  particularly  innovative,  as  it  combines  voter  education 
with  corfict  r: ,  ilution  fa  ning  using  Dr.  King's  principles  of  nonviolence.   The  quality  of 
•he  USA  lb  fu:\  ;d  \ote:  oiiication  programs  initiated  by  these  NGOs  has  been  recognized, 
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accredited  m  d  .  tilized  by  he  Independent  Electoral  Commission.   As  we  near  the  dates  of 
the  elect  .ci,  we  are  concei  .tmtinf  our  voter  education  programs  on  the  use  of  the  recently 
instituted  wo-b;  Hot  vot  ig  system  and  directing  much  of  our  effort  to  rural  and  highly 
conservati'":  arc  is  farm  workers,  women,  eligible  youth  and  younger  adults  --  those  most 
likely  to  t ;  'ic:  mi/ed  by   ntimidaiion,  coercion  and  fraud.    We  estimate  that  voter  education 
efforts  funded  b/  USAI1)  vnll  have  reached  3.6  million  eligible  disadvantaged  voters  by  the 
time  of  ih.:  dec  ion. 

Th ■■oui.h  our  fundii  g  of  a  consortium  of  U.S.  PVOs.  including  NDI,  the  International 
Republish  i  ltui  lite,  an.  tic  Joint  Center  for  Political  and  P.conomic  Studies,  training  has 
been  prcv  did  i  i  reprcs'il  Uives  of  disadvantaged  political  parties  who  have  never 
participate  i  in  .- 1  election.   The  purpose  of  the  training  aas  to  develop  their  respective 
capacities  to  i-.'c  ~.tify  an:  iddress  constituent  needs  and  10  conduct  a  quality  campaign  on  the 
issues  before  th    nation    In  providing  this  training,  we  were  careful  lo  exclude  any 
organization  lha.  advoCi* .w   the  use  of  violence. 

US  AID  ias  also  imported  the  development  of  election  monitoring  materials, 
standees  of  coi  duct  an:  criteria  by  which  to  judge  free  and  fair  elections,  the  organization 
of  local  r  oriiois,  and  l;*i  1/intemaiional  monitor  coordination.   A  prime  example  of  our 
assistance  in  ihii  area  is  o  ir  gram  io  the  Lawyers'  Commiiicc  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  to 
complcme  it  the  Indepenic  it  Electoral  Commission's  efforts  to  provide  basic  orientation  for 
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all  observers  jr  d  monitor! ,  including  assistance  with  logistics,  deployment,  accreditation  and 
training  in  Sonti  African  •  lectoral  law  and  procedures. 

As  *e  p  ad  every  ■  ay  in  our  newspapers,  violence  remains  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  succj:  s  >)i  \  le  election     US  AID  is  supporting  many  programs  to  address  violence  and  the 
viciojs  i:\:!c  ;>l  s  ioler.cr  i  :tribution-cscalation  of  conflict  in  Natal,  the  East  Rand,  and  other 
troubled  «.  r.'is.    In  these-  i  vo  areas,  we  are  supporting  conflict  resolution  training  programs 
and  <.io':i >ce  m  ligation  •■;  ivities  through  local  community  groups,  youth  groups,  and  NGOs. 
More  spi  if  cvl  y,  in  fCjia  ,  USAID  is  providing  assistance  to  community  groups  to  develop 
and  nan?.  ;c  jr.rict,  law  tic  community  law  programs.    These  activities  arc  designed  to 
pre-cnp;   "ih.n.t  and  :  is  ~incd  social  problems  through  peaceful  means.    We  are  also 
supporti  i|  'Ii-*  i  i'.olulio'  (  f  conflict  with  specific  troubled  groups,  such  as  hostel  dwellers 
and  taxi  assicia  ions.    IS  vlD  is  devoting  $6  million  to  violence  mitigation  activities  this  FY, 
and  $7.:    li'lioi    .vas  ptm  ded  in  FYs  1992  and  1993.    We  believe  these  conflict  resolution 
activiiie-  .%'hich  w.e  have  r  mded  helped  save  thousands  of  lives  and  reduced  the  levels  of 
intimida  i<:i,  to  ireion  a  il  violence  in  South  Africa.     Violence  mitigation  groups  funded  by 
USAID  1.  lc*J(i    c^lvc  r.\or  national  and  community  disputes  such  as  the  nationwide 
teachers     lissut    .\nd  helptd  in  restoring  cal  n  after  the  Chns  Hani  assassination,  two  pivotal 
and  poti-r  i.t'ly  i  i.astroi  .  i  vents  that  cculd  have  permanently  derailed  the  ncgo'.iation 
process. 
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An  l  firil\,  USAK  is  providing  a  wide  range  of  support  to  the  Independent  Electoral 
Commis.kT.,  z.~.  organization  organized  only  4  months  ago  and  composed  of  courageous  and 
dedicatee    idivit  mis  win   he  daunting  mandate  of  staging  the  elections  in  South  Africa  over 
a  very  slo:-.  'in    frame.    Ve  financed  the  lEC's  priming  and  publication  of  7  million  sample 
ballots,  ,n  i  2  in  !!ion  par.]  hlets  explaining  the  new  double  ballot  system.   These  tools  have 
helped  enorn.cu  ly  in  clari  ying  this  and  many  other  changes  in  procedures  for  the  elections. 
Thro.igh  g  -;»ii:s  c  the  Ir  j;  x-ndent  Foundation  for  Electoral  Support  (IFES)  and  the  African- 
Ame-'Can   n:ir..tt  (AAl;,    USAID  has  been  instrumental  in  assisting  the  IEC  establish  its 
admir.isr.a  ioi.  i  -nnager  t\  t,  and  technical  operations,  and  providing  lessons-learned  from 
elect  ons>  i  i  (.the  -  African  ;  nd  third-world  countries.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  when  the 

IEC  decla  es  th<  election  t )  have  been  successful  •  as  we  hope  it  will  be  able  to  do  -  we  can 
be  coifi.k  u  tha  our  as:,  it  ince  which  supported  the  brave  and  tireless  efforts  of  countless 
South  Air  ;ais,  p  ayed  ;i  s  gnificant  role  in  ichieving  that  outcome. 

COST.ll  trj]  ON  ASSli  TANCE 

Th  :  j  oi;  ical  trar  >  l  en  in  South  Africa,  as  represented  by  the  election,  will  truly  be  a 
A-atcrshvd  event  in  the  r.  in  Us  of  world  history.    However,  it  is  clear  that  this  opportunity  for 
South  A  r  :a'<  ;  i5advam§*l  population  to  participate  in  political  processes  will  mean  little  - 
unless  tl  a   p:'it  cal  env;  -o  lmcnt  is  complemented  by  an  equally  dramatic  transformation  of 
the  cowiti ,':-  ec  )nomic  an  I  social  order.   Tliere  is  no  need  to  repeat  for  this  audience  the 
litany  or  <  ;or<v  |j;  and  :<:•<  ia!  inequities  wrought  by  the  system  of  apartheid  on  the  majority 
popi:latii>;  o:  Si  uth  Afri:?.   The  challenges  facing  the  new  government  will  be  extraordinary 
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-  to  say  h ;  1ms  .   Experts  ions  arc  running  very  high  that  the  new  government  will  qulcldy 
meet  at  Itist  the  nore  f.:<  amental  needs  of  the  majority  community,  particularly  in  the 
provisio  .   >r' j:o  ;  housi  =    p.nd  social  services,  including  education  and  skills  training,  health 
case,  w£:c.  sne:  electric. ty.  as  well  as  actively  promote  the  full  participation  of  the  majority 
commur.  t,  at  al   'evels  In   he  market  economy.    A  problem  of  the  new  government  itself 
will  be  is  Inr  a  d  capad.y  to  govern  and  the  need  to  reorient  an  entrenched  bureaucracy  and 
make  it  re  .pms:»c  to  th:  i  eeds  of  the  poor  majority.   As  Ambassador  Moose  indicated  in  his 
statement,  th:  r  *ds  are  tr  mendous,  and  it  is  going  to  lake  a  combination  of  domestic  and 
foreign    r  wtt  i  •  ^estrreni  and  bilateral  and  multilateral  donor  assistance  to  help  South 
African?  t  :gr  l  >  addres.    he  enormous  socioeconomic  problems  in  that  society. 

Th.  stra:  :gic  objectives  since  the  inception  of  the  USA1D  program  in  South  Africa 
have  beer,  to  « -  power  t'<:  black  community  politically,  socially,  and  economically.    These 
efforts  h't  mti  .ipated  tin  events  of  the  last  few  years  and  have  addressed  the  areas  of 
greatest  vtc  m  South  Af-  ca.    Now  we  must  build  upon  these  past  efforts. 

Th  :  jo.il ;  of  our  pi  s'-cloction  program  will  expand  the  focus  on  empowering  the 
disadvantaged  n  a  ority  ■  )  ncludc:  (1)  advancing  majority  rule;  (2)  promoting  democratic 
governa  c.:.  2*.c  ^3)  pro  n  ting  sustainable  development.    The  essential  factors  that  will  shape 
the  USA. II  >  proi  ram  for  th :  future  include:  (1)  the  need  for  quick  impact;  and  (2)  the  need  to 
leverage  i.  id  n it  bilize  prw  ite  sector  resources,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  other 
donor  resi  i  r:«ms  to  assis:   1  c  new  government  meet  the  exptctations  of  the  majority 
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population     F?l  owing  a  a  *cessful  election,  the  USA1D  program  in  South  Africa  will 
change  sig  mica  illy,  boM  n  size  and  content.   Existing  project  structures  will  be  modified 
and  utilize!  'o  t  ,c  maxinjn  extent  possible  to  respond  to  the  rapidly  changing  events  on  the 
ground,  ihd  rm\    project   ^H  be  developed  to  respond  to  the  majority  community's  needs 
and  expec  a:  on; .   We  wi'l  continue  our  support  to  the  NGO  community  to  assist  them  in 
their  effor;s  10  >  u.ld  a  civi  society,  and  also  enhance  their  capacities  to  deliver  important 
dcvclopiu  nt  it-i  .ices.    W<  will  also,  for  the  first  time,  work  directly  with  the  new 
governme  t.  v, i  h  whicr  \\i  expect  to  enter  :nto  a  formal  biUrcral  relationship  as  soon  as  is 
appropri  it;:     W  :  will  su-v  .•  to  maximize  the  impact  of  cur  program  by  taking  a  leadership 
role  in  tic  clopi  ig  and  pro  noting  models  of  quick  and  effective  service  delivery  to  the 
majority  r  Dpu'a  ion,  and  1  en  leveraging  other  donor  and  domestic  resources  to  replicate  the 
successful  rn>Jc  s.   As  T  1  entioncd  before,  leveraging  additional  resources  is  a  key  principle 
of  our  expand*  program 

Our  posi-<  I.*  :tio  i1  assist.™  e  will  be  concentrated  in  three  priority  areas: 

1)  In  the  '.  ffck  Trivatc  Sictor  Development,  Jobs,  and  Infrastructure  area  we  will 
promote  f  ill  ea  romic  emxiwerment  of  the  black  majority.   This  program  will  include 
Housing  Iiwjjtneni  Gu  ranees  and  technical  assistance  for  labor  intensive  housing 
construct  n  an<  other  i  li  istructure  improvements,  such  as  township  electrification; 
techmca'  .  ssjta  ice.  irainii  g,  credit  and  equity  finance  for  small  and  medium  size 
black-owr  ii  ir  I  operated  enterprises;  and  job  skills  training  for  unemployed  township  youth 
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and  oiher  nargii  alized  me  nbcrs  of  the  majority  population. 

2)  In  the  Jlr.'iij  henlng  [>  mocratlc  and  Political  Institutions  area  wc  will  promote 
jovenarcj,  civ  I  society,  ;  nd  the  consolidation  of  the  new  democracy.    This  program  will 
provide  a  it  nu<  d  suppc  1  o  community-based  NGOs  for  leadership  development,  violence 
mitigation,  h.jm  n  right;  p  election,  and  voter  education.    It  will  also  provide  training  and 
technical  ;  sss.i  ice  to  il  "  icw  government  for  the  promotion  of  good  governance  at  the 
national,  t  .'j  on;  l  and  k;t  levels.    Specific  areas  identified  include  support  for  bringing  the 
majority  pop.  a  ion  into  It;  civil  service,  establishing  policy  analysis  and  formulation 
capacity     ct  ing  ip  new    <  nd  reorienting  existing  governing  structures,  the  administration  of 
ju>tic<^'n:l ';  of  l<  w  ,  and  ue  v  parliamentary  s'mctures. 

3)  In  the  Mjcfl'ion  ait'?  Health  Delivery  area  we  will  support  rationaliration  of  South 
Africa's  c \i:r.\  n  and  hesllh  delivery  systems.   This  program  area  will  assist  the  new 
govemrrc  ii  :o  i  uprove  ojtlity  and  access  to  basic  and  tertiary  education  for  the  black 
majority  ?  id  |:r  i<.ide  an  uuitable  level  of  health  care.    lr.  the  health  area,  special  emphasis 
will  be  (;iiCii  to  c Jiild  surv  val,  family  planning,  and  HIV/AIDS  prevention  activities. 

Tr  ■;  r-y  mded  pic>j  ram  of  assis-ancc  will  be  funded  with  a  mix  of  DFA  and 
cred;'./g.:a  'wr.x  authoritie  .    We  arc  planning  an  expanded  level  of  assistance  to  South  Africa 
for  a  th-c.  >er  period  v.i  h  a  drop-off  in  funding  after  FY  1996,  with  our  program  possibly 
phasing  o  n  o:  :  outh  A»  >i<  a  by  the  year  2000.   The  incremental  DFA  funds  in  FY  1994  are 
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expected    a  :onc  from  pnw  year  de-obllgatlons,  primarily  from  close-out  countries.    In  FY 
1995  ari'j  ;jl)!.?',uent  ye;»Rf  wc  will  use  de-obligated  furds  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Adduiora  Df"/  will  be  [(programmed  from  lesser  priorr.ies.  including  regional  projects,  the 
African  E  »non  ic  Policy  Reform  Program,  and  some  bilateral  country  programs. 

M  .  Cta  irman,  as    conclude  this  statement,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  point  I  made 
at  the  cb  h;g  o   my  teili  i  ony  before  this  subcommittee  six  months  ago  on  South  Africa.    In 
our  joy  a:  cl  ent  u.siasm  ,n;r  the  very  positive  developments  and  trends  in  South  Africa,  and 
as  vse  p!?.  i  to  Si  bstantia  1>  increase  the  level  of  resources  for  South  Africa,  we  will  not 
forget  t  e  its  1  ( f  the  sut>  legion.    South  Africa  is,  of  course,  the  economic  giant  of  southern 
Africa,   r:c;d   hecontiwtt.    But,  it  only  constitutes  one-fcjrth  of  Southern  Africa's 
populatn:  c  f  IK)  millicr  md  is  only  one  of  eleven  countries  in  the  sub-region.   Fears  run 
high  amo  g:  i  it  e  other  co  inlries  that  they  will  be  marginalized  with  the  increased  focus  on 
South  Aft  a  .  C  oisequc n  y,  as  we  rightly  focus  on  responding  to  the  enormous  needs  of  this 
historic  ti.mitii  n  to  den;;racy  in  South  Africa,  we  will  noi  lose  sight  of  the  development 
needs  anc  cone  :ns  of  et'nr  countries  in  the  region. 

Mi.  Chi  irman,  .naik  you  for  convening  this  hearing  today.   I  am  honored  to  testify 
before  m  .  <o:n  •nittcc  en  ifie  significant  efforts  of  the  U.S.  government  and  the  American 
people   o  supxr:  this  knj  -awaited  and  historic  change  :o  democracy  and  equality  in  South 
Africa. 
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Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  on  "U.S.  Policy  Toward 
South  Africa  on  the  Eve  of  the  Election",  April  20,  1994. 


Pauline  H.  Baker 


Mr.  Chairman.   Just  a  week  ago,  no  one  thought  that  the  South 
African  election  was  going  to  include  the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party 
(IFP) .   The  party,  which  represents  ethnic  Zulus,  threatened  to 
take  up  arms  if  the  April  27  election  was  not  postponed  and  its 
political  demands  for  more  autonomy  satisfied.   The  situation,  at 
least  in  Natal  Province,  looked  very  grim. 

President  F.  W,  de  Klerk  said  at  the  time  that  even  if  there  was 
a  last  minute  compromise,  logistical  problems  virtually  ruled  out 
participation  in  the  election  by  the  IFP.    Ballots  had  already 
been  printed  without  Mangosuthu  Buthelezi's  party  on  it. 

3uthelezi,  the  leader  of  Inkatha,  insisted  said  that  postponement 
of  the  election  was  absolutely  vital  to  get  an  all  inclusive 
solution,  and  that  "the  spirit  of  a  miracle  must  emerge."    He 
pinned  his  hopes  on  an  international  mediation  effort,  but  it 
collapsed  when  the  ANC  and  the  South  African  government  refused 
to  consider  postponing  elections. 

Finally,  there  was  a  desperate  last  minute  bid  by  Nelson  Mandela 
to  persuade  Zulu  King  Goodwill  Zwelithini  to  support  elections  in 
return  for  assurances  that  he  would  exercise  power  as  a 
constitutional  monarch  in  Natal.   When  the  King  rejected  the 
offer,  the  ANC  was  as  pessimistic  as  everyone  else  about  the 
chances  for  a  peaceful  election. 

Today,  the  situation  is  totally  reversed.  The  entire  nation  is 
breaching  a  sigh  of  relief.   Buthelezi  has  called  off  his 
election  boycott.   Feverish  efforts  are  being  made  to  put  the  IFP 
en  the  ballot,  despite  the  logistical  problems.   This  turnaround, 
like  the  entire  South  African  negotiations,  represents  nothing 
snort  of  a  political  miracle.   It  shows  just  how  far  the  process 
r.as  come.   There  will  be  a  large  and  enthusiastic  turnout  at  the 
polls  --  representing  a  vote  for  peace  as  much  as  a  vote  for 
freedom . 

This  watershed  agreement,  the  details  of  which  still  probably 
have  not  been  fully  revealed,  has  considerably  improved  the 
climate  for  a  free  and  fair  election.   Inkatha' s  participation 
removes  the  last  major  obstacle  to  inclusion  of  all  major  parties 
.r.    the  poll.   Only  the  Conservative  Party,  on  the  far  right,  and 
tne  Azania  Peoples  Organization  (AZAPO) ,  on  the  far  left,  have 
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chosen  not  to  participate.   They  represent  very  small  and 
splintered  constituencies.   Moreover,  parties  representing 
similar  political  persuasions  are  on  the  ballot,  such  as  the 
Freedom  Front  and  the  Pan  Africanist  Congress.   In  addition, 
there  are  several  new  parties  representing  a  range  of  interests, 
including  as  the  Portuguese  community,  Muslims,  women's  rights, 
and  the  environmentalists.   One  party  is  trying  to  get  the 
"soccer  vote"  and  another  is  called  simply  KISS  (Keep  It  Short 
and  Simple) . 

The  breakthrough  with  Inkatha  ensures  a  range  of  political  choice 
on  the  ballot  that  will  substantially  reduce  the  threat  of 
escalating  violence.   It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  local 
factions  within  the  ANC  and  Inkatha  will  be  comforted  by  this 
agreement  and  follow  their  leaders.   Calling  off  the  boycott  and 
threats  of  civil  war  on  the  eve  of  the  election  is  bound  to  be 
puzzling  to  some  Inkatha  members  caught  up  in  the  frenzy  of 
political  competition.   Indeed,  the  last-minute  change  of  heart 
by  Buthelezi,  and  the  suspicion  of  back-room  political  deals  made 
by  the  ANC,  may  well  anger  local  militants  on  both  sides  who  have 
been  directly  involved  in  the  fighting. 

Nevertheless,  the  prospects  for  a  free  and  fair  election  have 
been  greatly  enhanced.   The  breakthrough  fully  legitimizes  the 
election  in  the  eyes  of  all  major  population  groups.   It  affords 
the  opportunity  for  key  leaders  to  speak  with  one  voice  in 
calling  off  the  violence.   It  provides  an  incentive  for  parties 
to  get  out  the  vote,  rather  than  to  scare  people  away  from  the 
polls.   And  it  provides  broad  backing  for  the  use  of  the  security 
forces  to  clamp  down  on  those  who  continue  to  employ  violence  to 
advance  their  political  ends. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  election,  the  political  issues  which  led 
to  the  confrontation  over  the  past  few  weeks  still  need  to  be 
resolved.   They  will  carry  over  into  the  post-election  phase,  to 
be  resolved  by  the  government  of  national  unity.   But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  problems  can  now  be  worked  out 
through  constitutional  processes,  not  on  the  streets. 

At  long  last,  South  Africa  has  arrived  at  an  historic  crossroads 
that  has  worldwide  significance.   It  has  particular  importance 
for  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  region.   Peace  in  South 
Africa  could  have  a  demonstration  effect  on  settlements  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola  and  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  South  Africa  cannot  carry  the  region  on  its  back; 
there  are  far  too  many  domestic  problems  that  will  consume  the 
first  elected  government.   But  a  democratic  transition  in  South 
Africa  is  an  essential  precondition  for  lasting  peace  and 
sustainable  development  in  southern  Africa  as  a  whole.  If  South 
Africa  fails,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  region 
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will  succeed. 


No  other  political  transition  in  Africa  is  more  important  at  this 
time,  and  none  looks  like  it  has  as  good  a  chance  of  success. 
South  Africa  has  outstanding  leadership,  a  vigorous  civil 
society,  a  highly  developed  labor  movement,  a  vibrant  spiritual 
community  representing  nearly  all  the  world's  major  religions,  a 
sophisticated  economy,  abundant  natural  resources  and  an 
energetic  and  hard  working  population  determined  to  prosper. 

The  very  last  country  in  the  continent  to  be  liberated  from  white 
domination  stands  as  a  potential  partner  of  the  United  States  in 
the  post -Cold  War  era,  one  that  can  help  address  economic 
development  problems,  peacekeeping  challenges,  drug  control, 
health  research,  and  environmental  concerns. 

But  to  fully  reach  this  potential,  South  Africa  must  eliminate 
apartheid  in  its  entirety.   There  were  four  main  pillars  holding 
up  the  edifice  of  apartheid:  (1)  ideology,  (2)  the  legal  system, 
(3)  the  power  structure  and  (4)  the  economy.   Each  is  crumbling 
at  a  different  rate. 

Apartheid  ideology  began  collapsing  years  ago;  its  remnants  came 
crashing  down  with  the  Berlin  Wall.   Only  a  small  section  of  the 
white  population,  which  still  clings  to  the  dream  of  a  white 
homeland,  remains  as  a  peculiar  incarnation  of  this  dreaded 
ideology.   Gradually,  even  they  will  abandon  apartheid,  as  other 
means  are  presented  to  preserve  Afrikaner  culture. 

Apartheid  laws  were  easier  to  erase.   They  were  eliminated  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  after  President  F.  W.  de  Klerk  came  to  power 
and  negotiations  with  anti-apartheid  forces  began. 

The  apartheid  power  structure  has  been  withering  away  throughout 
the  last  four  nears  of  negotiations.   It  will  end  formally  after 
elections  are  held  less  than  a  month  from  now,  when  Nelson 
Mandela  will  likely  be  inaugurated  as  the  first  South  African 
president  elected  on  a  universal  franchise. 

The  last  pillar  --  the  apartheid  economy  --  will  be  the  hardest 
to  bring  down.   With  few  exceptions,  the  apartheid  economy 
resulted  in  the  enrichment  of  the  white  minority  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  black  majority.  It  created  the  biggest 
division  in  the  society,  one  that  in  the  long  run  is  far  more 
threatening  to  the  stability  of  the  country  than  the  ideological, 
ethnic,  religious  or  political  divisions.   To  remedy  that 
economic  legacy  may  take  decades. 

Most  people  in  South  Africa  are  impatient  for  change  and  do  not 
want  to  wait.   For  this  reason,  the  central  political  debate  in 
South  Africa  after  the  election  will  focus  on  the  best  and  the 
fastest  ways  to  satisfy  the  rising  material  expectations  of  an 
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increasingly  restive,  highly  politicized,  and  very  youthful 
population,  especially  in  the  urban  centers. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  South  Africa's  truly  remarkable 
transition,  the  United  States  is  rightly  placing  a  high  priority 
on  the  country.   The  administration  plans  to  increase  its  foreign 
aid  program  to  South  Africa  to  nearly  $200  million.   It  is 
sending  two  delegations  --  one  to  observe  the  election  and 
another  to  honor  the  inauguration  of  the  president  --  to 
underscore  its  support  of  the  process.   And  it  is  urging  broad 
institutional  support  for  economic  growth  through  the  World  Bank, 
the  African  Development  Bank,  the  Commerce  Department,  Ex-Im,  and 
private  sector  involvement . 

This  is  all  to  be  commended.   However,  every  donor,  or  potential 
donor,  seems  to  be  stressing  similar  themes.   The  emphasis  is  on 
providing  assistance  to  blacks  through  private  sector 
development,  housing,  health,  education,  and  support  for 

democratic  institutions. 

Before  a  revised  US  aid  program  gets  underway  in  earnest,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  an  international  conference  of  donors, 
with  the  full  participation  of  the  newly  elected  government  and 
selected  interest  groups.   Priorities  should  be  established, 
donor  coordination  planned,  and  competition  and  redundancy 
reduced.   Without  some  form  of  collaboration  of  this  sort,  donors 
are  likely  to  end  up  competing  for  similar  projects  and  scarce 
human  resources.   What  is  needed  is  a  cooperative  international 
support  system  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  developmental 
priorities  of  the  new  democracy.  The  U.S.  ought  to  take  the  lead 
in  convening  such  a  conference. 

While  a  new  bilateral  relationship  is  being  established  between 
the  US  and  South  African  governments,  we  should  not  end  support 
of  the  nongovernmental  groups  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
ant  1 -apartheid  forces.   This  is  vital.   As  in  any  functioning 
democracy,  such  groups  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do;  they  must 
sustain  a  civic  society,  create  an  atmosphere  of  political 
tolerance,  protect  individual  human  rights,  check  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  articulate  the  interests  of  a  highly  pluralistic 
society  to  influence  public  policy  formation. 

One  other  major  consideration  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
reviewing  the  aid  program  to  South  Africa.   This  is  the  time  to 
reassess  western  aid  to  southern  Africa  as  a  whole.   This,  too, 
may  be  done  at  a  donors  conference. 

The  notion  that  an  international  economic  support  system  would  be 
available  to  support  economic  growth  in  a  peaceful  southern 
Africa  would  provide  a  key  incentive  for  the  disputing  parties  to 
reach  settlements  in  Mozambique  and  Angola.   That,  in  turn,  would 
be  very  good  news  for  South  Africa  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
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in  the  region.   It  would  free  the  area  from  war,  refugees,  and 
outside  intervention.   It  would  open  up  a  whole  a  new  market  for 
international  investors,  who  could  reach  not  just  a  population  of 
40  million,  but  of  100  million  --  people,  who  live  in  a  region 
rich  in  agricultural  potential  and  mineral  resources. 
US  public  investments  in  South  Africa  should  be  linked  with  a 
regional  economic  perspective  for  all  of  southern  Africa  as  much 
as  possible. 

We  are  fast  approaching  an  historic  moment  for  South  Africa.   It 
is  also  an  historic  moment  for  US-South  African  relations.   My 
hope  is  that  the  US  will  seize  aggressively  on  this  new 
experiment  in  democracy  that  the  world,  especially  Americans,  are 
watching  with  rapt  fascination. 


85-054  0-95-4 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAMPHELA  RAMPHELE 

DEPUTY  VICE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAPE  TOWN 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESSIONAL  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

INTRODUCTION 

I  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Sub-committee  on  Africa  about  the  need  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  review  its  commitment  to 
assisting  in  the  stabilization  of  democracy  which  is  about 
to  emerge  in  South  Africa.  As  a  black  South  African  who  has 
never  voted  in  my  46  years  of  life,  the  coming  elections  are 
indeed  a  momentous  historical  and  personal  event.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  optimism  which  has  allowed  most  of  us  as 
South  Africans  to  continue  to  hope  for  a  better  future  has 
been  vindicated  by  the  belated  agreement  of  Chief  Buthelezi 
to  join  hands  in  ushering  the  new  South  Africa  into  the 
global  community  of  nations. 

I  expect  the  elections  to  be  as  free  and  fair  as  one  could 
realistically  anticipate  after  three  centuries  of  South 
Africans,  both  black  and  white,  not  knowing  how  to  live  in  a 
democracy.  Despite  what  many  superficial  observers  say, 
ethnic  violence  is  not  a  major  factor  in  the  violence  in 
South  Africa.  The  Natal  province  where  most  lives  have  been 
lost,  has  been  involved  in  a  power  struggle  between  the 
African  National  Congress  and  Inkatha  Freedom  Party,  both  of 
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whom  draw  their  support  from  Zulus.  Political  intolerance 
is  part  of  South  Africa's  culture,  but  like  in  many  areas  of 
the  current  negotiations,  South  Africans  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  put  the  past  behind  them  and  learn  new 
ways  of  negotiating  a  different  future. 

The  current  settlement  provides  for  a  government  of  national 
unity  which  allows  any  party  with  5%  of  electoral  support  in 
the  coming  election  to  have  government  representation  for 
the  first  5  years  of  our  national  life.  This  will  ensure 
that  reconstruction  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  final 
constitution  is  overseen  by  a  broad  base  of  South  African 
leaders.  The  ANC  is  widely  expected  to  win  by  a  large 
majority,  but  the  above  commitment  will  limit  its  power  to 
override  consensus  reached  thus  far.  I  am  optimistic  that 
the  current  level  of  violence  will  abet,  and  that  long-term 
stability  is  a  distinct  possibility  and  a  goal  towards  which 
the  majority  of  South  Africans  are  working  for. 

THE  CHALLENGES  OF  NATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

Dr.  David  Hamburg,  the  President  of  Carnegie  made  an  apt 
comment  which  underlines  the  need  for  socio-economic 
development  to  underpin  and  stabilize  democracy  in  South 
Africa  during  a  visit  to  our  country  in  1984,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Carnegie  conference  on  Poverty  in  South 
Africa,  that: 
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"Too  great   a  degree  of  inequality  makes  human  community 
impossible"    (Hamburg,    1984). 


Most  participants  in  the  current  negotiations  in  South 
Africa  realise  that  political  freedom  ushered  in  by  the 
April  elections  will  only  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
challenging  task  of  national  reconstruction  which  is 
essential  to  making  freedom  a  reality  for  the  majority  of 
South  Africans  who  have  been  deliberately  impoverished  by 
apartheid.  One  cannot  build  a  nation  on  the  foundations  of 
such  huge  disparities  as  we  have  in  our  country  at  all 
levels  of  our  society. 

The  cumulative  privileges  whites  in  general,  and  white  males 
in  particular,  have  enjoyed  are  at  the  heart  of  the  current 
violence.  South  Africa  has  the  dubious  status  of  being  the 
country  with  the  greatest  degree  of  inequality  of  all  57 
countries  in  the  world  for  which  statistics  are  kept.  This 
inequality  is  reflected  in  the  level  of  education  as 
documented  by  the  Development  Bank  of  Southern  Africa  which 
found  that  in  1992  a  third  of  the  African  population  had  no 
education  at  all,  and  that  only  1%  of  the  entire  African 
population  of  30  million  people  had  higher  educational 
qualifications  compared  to  25%  of  whites  who  had  such 
qualifications.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  the  profile 
of  skilled  people  in  South  Africa  in  1985  (the  latest 
available  figures),  tells  the  same  story.  Blacks  constitute 
.1%   of   engineers,   5.5%   of   scientists,   4%   of   managing 
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directors,  and  6%  of  lawyers.  The  position  of  academic 
staff  indicates  that  in  1990  African  staff  constituted  6%  of 
academic  staff  at  universities  in  South  Africa,  excluding 
the  previously  independent  homelands.  White  staff 
constituted  88%  of  staff  employed  in  the  academic  sector.  A 
little  over  28%  of  academic  staff  are  women.  The 
inequalities  also  reflect  differential  access  to  resources 
by  so-called  Coloureds,  and  people  of  Asian  descent,  in 
comparison  with  Africans,  a  legacy  of  divide  and  rule,  which 
creates  a  potentially  explosive  situation  in  the  post 
election  period  unless  there  are  strong  indications  of 
intervention  to  redress  inegualities . 

The  existence  of  conspicuous  wealth  side  by  side  with 
extreme  poverty  is  not  a  good  basis  for  nation-building.  No 
constitution  can  protect  a  society  against  instability  under 
such  circumstances.  The  legacy  of  apartheid  is  frightening, 
and  its  implications  will  stay  with  us  for  the  next  two  to 
three  decades.  But  there  is  a  willingness  by  the  majority 
of  mature  South  Africans  to  be  patient,  and  to  accept 
gradual  change  of  their  socioeconomic  status. 

South  Africans  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  work  out 
compromises  across  huge  political  gulfs.  But  it  is  often 
neglected  to  also  take  into  consideration  the  major 
socioeconomic  negotiations  which  have  paralleled  the 
political   ones.    National   fora  have  been  organised  to 
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formally  examine  key  areas  of  concern  in  the  reconstruction 
process:  The  National  Economic  Forum  focuses  on  national 
economic  policy;  The  National  Housing  Forum  on  housing 
policies  and  strategies;  The  National  Youth  Development 
Forum  has  analysed  the  problems  of  youth  and  developed 
proposals  for  national  programmes  of  action;  The  National 
Health  Forum  is  looking  at  health  reform,  The  National  Rural 
Development  and  Drought  Relief  is  formulating  rural 
development  strategies;  The  Electrification  Forum  is 
developing  approaches  to  electrification,  of  the  more  than 
60%  of  black  homes  without  electricity. 

These  fora  comprise  formal  delegates  representing  the 
present  government,  the  private  sector,  the  labour  unions, 
the  non-governmental  sector,  the  various  political 
organisation.  No  single  party  gets  away  without  serious 
discussion  and  compromises  which  have  led  to  major 
breakthroughs.  These  breakthroughs  provide  a  viable  basis 
for  creative  socioeconomic  policies  for  South  Africa. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

South  Africa's  belated  transition  to  democracy  offers  the 
United  states  a  window  of  opportunity  to  reassess  its 
foreign  policy  and  aid  to  that  country  and  to  the  entire 
Southern  African  region,  which  has  the  potential  of  having  a 
significant  impact  on  the  African  continent  as  a  whole. 
Some  of  us  are  aware  that  Africa  runs  a  serious  risk  of 
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being  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the  foreign  policy  priority 
list  as  a  bottomless  pit  which  offers  no  hope  for  the 
resolution  of  its  many  problems. 

South  Africa  stands  out  as  a  very  likely  successful  case 
study  which  the  United  States  can  claim  if  it  plays  its 
facilitative  role  appropriately.  It  has  a  significant 
physical  infrastructure,  banking  and  financial  system, 
effective  transport  and  telecommunication  service,  all  of 
which  provide  a  launching  pad  for  significant  economic 
development  in  Southern  Africa.  South  Africa  has  recently 
signed  in  as  a  member  of  the  Southern  African  Development 
Coordinating  Council  (SADC),  paving  the  way  for  co-operative 
development  efforts.  Africa  needs  a  successful  case,  and 
the  United  States  also  needs  a  successful  model  of  its 
intervention  in  this  troubled  continent.  The  post-cold  war 
period  offers  all  of  us  an  opportunity  for  reassessment. 

Foreign  investment  and  development  aid  to  South  Africa  need 
to  be  re-evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  priorities  listed 
below,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  nations  which  are 
poised  to  support  our  democratic  transformation.  A 
donor/investment  conference  or  workshop  would  be  enormously 
helpful  to  fine  tune  whatever  USAID  package  is  being 
proposed,  and  to  avoid  duplication  and  wastage.  Investments 
and  assistance  agreed  upon  need  to  be  channeled  in  three 
ways : 
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Utilising  a  regional  development  vehicle  to  promote 
investment  and  inf rastructural  development  for  all  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

-  Bilateral  aid  and  investment  on  a  government  to  government 
basis  which  is  only  a  proper  way  of  conducting  foreign 
relations.  One  understands  why  this  has  been  the  major  mode 
of  engagement  in  the  past  in  many  countries  of  the  world, 
but  we  are  encouraged  by  signs  that  the  USAID  mission  in 
South  Africa  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Non-governmental  sector  to  the  great  benefit  of  all. 

-  Continued  support  to  non-governmental  sector  should  be 
pursued.  The  Non-governmental  sector,  which  has  fought  for 
political  independence  in  terms  of  party  affiliation  over 
the  last  three  years,  has  significant  strength  and  expertise 
which  should  be  harnessed  for  the  development  process.  For 
example,  Kagiso  Trust,  Independent  Development  Trust,  the 
Development  Bank  of  Southern  Africa  have  developed  exciting 
models  of  development  in  the  field  of  housing,  rural 
development,  education,  water  provision  and  sanitation,  and 
health  reform  which  should  be  tapped.  They  have  also 
developed  collaborative  programmes  which  need  support.  The 
Youth  Development  forum  is  also  worthy  of  massive  support. 

The  national  reconstruction  process  South  Africa  faces  in 
the  next  decade   is  astronomical.    Nothing  short  of   a 
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Marshall  Plan  will  be  adequate.  But  we  are  realistic  about 
the  many  other  calls  for  global  resources,  and  are  thus 
looking  for  ways  in  which  to  optimise  what  are  likely  to  be 
limited  global  inputs.  Such  inputs  are  being  called  for 
notwithstanding  the  realisation  that  South  Africans  would 
have  to  largely  rely  on  the  redirection  of  their  own 
national  resources,  and  the  redistribution  of  opportunities 
to  achieve  our  national  goals. 

A  number  of  priority  areas  have  emerged  from  the  consensus 
across  the  political  spectrum:  restructuring  of  our  economy 
to  ensure  growth  and  broader  participation  by  blacks  and 
women;  investment  in  human  resource  development,  with  an 
emphasis  on  youth  and  women;  housing  provision;  rural 
development  and  land  reform. 

( i )    Restructuring  the  economy 

Our  economy  is  not  only  inward  directed,  but  skewed  because 
of  the  legacy  of  bad  economic  policies.  A  few  companies 
have  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  national  market.  Black 
people  and  women  who  have  been  outsiders  have  to  be 
empowered  to  participate  in  both  the  equity  holdings  and 
important  positions  in  the  economy  in  terms  of  employment 
opportunities.  A  fund  to  leverage  internal  resources  to 
broaden  the  participation  of  disadvantaged  blacks  and  women 
in  equity  market  is  essential. 
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Increased  foreign  investment  will  not  only  provide  sorely 
needed  jobs,  but  also  an  opportunity  for  technology 
transfers  which  are  vital  for  any  modern  developing  economy. 
Our  isolation  over  the  years  of  sanctions  and  boycotts  has 
impeded  our  ability  to  draw  from  the  global  pool  of 
appropriate  technological  innovations  for  our  developmental 
needs . 

fiil  Investments  in  Human  Resource  Development 

The  legacy  of  apartheid  has  left  us  with  enormous  backlogs 
in  the  development  of  human  capital  essential  for  driving  a 
modern  economy.  The  small  base  of  white  males  who  occupy 
the  most  skilled  positions  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  level  of 
activity  which  national  reconstruction  entails.  Major 
inputs  are  required  to  speed  up  a  skills  development 
programme  which  would  draw  in  women  and  blacks  with 
unrealised  potential  who  are  currently  holding  middle  and 
lower  level  positions  and  prepare  them  for  high  level 
management  jobs. 

The  pressing  needs  of  young  people  also  need  to  be  attended 
to.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1990  50%  of  the  African 
population  was  under  19  years  of  age,  and  that  this  sector 
of  the  population  is  projected  to  rise  to  60%  by  the  year 
2000.   This  poses  enormous  challenges.   The  majority  of  this 
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cohort  has  missed  out  on  opportunities  for  personal 
development.  They  need  to  be  brought  into  the  fold,  and  be 
supported  to  develop  a  stake  in  the  future  of  our  society 
which  they  can  help  shape.  Structural  changes  will  need  to 
be  made  in  both  the  public  and  private  sector  to  create 
opportunities  for  training  and  gainful  employment  for  young 
people.   A  major  education  and  training  fund  is  essential. 

fiii)  Strengthening  Civil  Society 

The  strong  base  of  Community  Based  Organisations  (CBO's) , 
Non-governmental  organisations  (NGO's) ,  Civics  and  organised 
labour  in  South  Africa  offers  opportunities  for  real 
engagement  of  South  Africans  in  shaping  their  own  society. 
Many  of  these  organs  of  civil  society  owe  their  current 
strengths  to  the  generous  support  of  American  institutions. 
There  is  even  greater  urgency  to  continue  and  increase  that 
support  now. 

No  new  government  will  in  the  short  and  medium-term  be  able 
to  meet  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
poor  in  South  Africa.  Organs  of  civil  society  are  vital  in 
keeping  hope  alive,  and  in  providing  opportunities  for 
engagement  at  a  local  and  regional  level  which  increases  the 
capacity  of  poor  people  to  be  agents  of  history  rather  than 
spectators  in  a  game  played  at  too  far  removed  a  level.  The 
capacity   to   act   at   a   local   level   also   enhances   the 
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citizenry's  ability  to  hold  political  leaders  accountable  at 
higher  levels  of  government,  particularly  because  the  civil 
service  is  likely  to  remain  largely  white,  male  and 
conservative . 

(iv)  Rural  Development 

The  wanton  neglect  of  the  rural  areas  is  a  major  problem  for 
the  new  government.  The  massive  inflows  into  the  cities, 
and  the  astronomical  growth  of  sguatter  camps  on  the  edge  of 
cities,  pose  threats  to  a  stable  urban  polity,  and  make  city 
planning  a  nightmare.  The  only  way  one  can  slow  down  this 
massive  urbanisation  is  to  stabilize  the  socioeconomic  base 
of  the  rural  areas  through  land  reform  and  promotion  of 
realistic  agricultural  activities,  including  eco-tourism  and 
other  job  opportunities,  provision  of  basic  need  facilities 
such  as  schools,  health  services,  and  transport  and 
telecommunications.  The  Independent  Development  Trust  in 
partnership  with  Kagiso  Trust  and  the  Development  Bank  have 
developed  interesting  models  in  this  area. 

CONCLUSION 

A  significant  increase  in  the  USAID  package  for  the  region 
and  South  Africa  will  send  an  important  signal  of  support  to 
the  new  government,  and  to  those  African  countries  ready  to 
break  with  the  past  failures.  The  United  States  must  take 
advantage  of  the  momentum  created  by  the  winds  of  change 
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which  have  belatedly  reached  Cape  Town  to  give  a  boost  to 
development  efforts  in  Southern  Africa. 

South  Africa  also  has  a  responsibility  to  assist  in  the 
strengthening  of  Southern  African  economies  which  it  helped 
destroy  in  the  heady  days  of  cross-border  hot  pursuits  into 
neigbouring  countries.  Failure  to  do  so  would  lead  to  the 
South  African  economy  being  over-run  by  needy  neighbours  who 
are  already  pouring  into  South  Africa.  But  South  Africa, 
given  its  infrastructure  could  help  shake  the  sleepy  African 
giant  out  of  its  slumber  into  participating  in  the  modern 
technological  global  village. 

South  Africa  shares  some  important  similarities  with  the  USA 
historically,  and  in  the  challenges  we  currently  face  in  our 
social  relationships.  Two  pertinent  examples  being  the 
problems  of  youth  development  and  a  creative  approach  to 
diversity  and  commonality  in  a  multi-cultural  society. 
South  Africa  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  strive  towards  a 
truly  non-racial,  non-sexist  egalitarian  social  environment. 
Our  success  in  this  regard  would  be  important  for  the  global 
community  which  is  struggling  with  the  same  challenges. 

I  am  honoured  to  have  been  asked  by  you  Mr.  Chairman  to 
testify  to  this  Sub-committee,  and  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  strive  for  greater  support  for  our  country  as  it 
takes  its  rightful  place  in  the  global  village. 
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Thank  you  for  that  kind  introduction.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  here 
today  both  to  witness  the  oldest  constitutional  democracy  debating 
the  future  of  the  newest  one,  and  to  appear  before  you  as  a  witness 
on  the  subject  of  how  it  looks  on  the  ground. 

I  want  to  speak  about  what  I  believe  is  the  most  critical  and  least 
understood  aspect  of  the  transition  process  in  South  Africa  --  the 
constitution. 

At  the  outset  there  are  some  things  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Bitter  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  usually  helps  to  dispel 
predictable  obstacles  clearly  and  firmly  before  proceeding.  I  will 
be  critical  of  the  ANC,  or  more  precisely,   key  aspects  of  South 
Africa's  transition  to  democracy  supported  by  it.   I  hope  there 
will  be  no  stereotypical  assumption  that  this  amounts  to  some  or 
other  disguised  reaction  against  full  and  unambiguous  non-racial 
democracy  in  South  Africa.  On  the  contrary,  my  criticism  is  of  the 
factors  militating  against  it.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  my 
work   over   the  past   25  years  knows   that   I  have  been  an 
uncompromising  anti-apartheid  activist.  My  criticism  also  applies 
to  the  ruling  National  Party,  which,  on  all  key  issues,  is  in  a 
perplexing  alliance  with  the  ANC,  much  as  George  Orwell  predicted 
in  Animal  Farm  and  1984 . 

Additionally  I  want  to  caution  against  the  seductively  simplistic 
tendency  to  reduce  the  South  African  situation  to  a  'good  guys  - 
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bad  guys'  setup.  It  is  both  wrong  and  entirely  unhelpful  to  deify 
one  side  and  demonise  the  other  in  South  Africa.  I  have  the 
atypical  view  that  both  of  the  juxtaposed  leaders,  Mandela  and 
Buthelezi,  are  principled  and  honorable  men  for  whom  I  have 
enormous  respect.  I  am  less  salutary  about  some  of  their  key 
colleagues  and  advisors. 

Being  critical  of  what  is  going  on  does  not  mean  that  I  am  a 
doomster.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC)  was  still  in  exile,  several  of  us  went  to  Dakar  to  have  a 
dialogue  with  them  about  the  need  for  a  new  constitution  for  a 
post -apartheid  South  Africa. 

That  meeting  was  very  controversial  in  South  Africa  but  also  very 
important.  At  the  time,  the  ANC's  position  was  that  the 
constitution  as  it  stood  was  fine  enough,  and  all  that  needed  to  be 
done  was  to  extend  the  vote  to  black  South  Africans.  That  to  me 
was  very  distressing  because  the  existing  constitution,  regardless 
of  who  voted,  was  an  extremely  authoritarian  one  with  no  Bill  of 
Rights,  no  guarantees  of  an  independent  judiciary,  and  no 
democratic  checks  and  balances  against  the  abuse  of  power. 

Between  then  and  the  beginning  of  the  recent  drafting  process,  the 
ANC  and  its  alliance  partners,  the  South  African  Communist  Party 
(SACP) ,  responded  to  popular  pressure  and  began  a  dialogue  with  the 
NP  government  about  a  rewrite  of  the  constitution.  The  rewrite  was 
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co  include  a  Bill  of  Rights,  a  concept  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Botha- led  NP  government  when  Dr.  Buthelezi  introduced  it  in  the 
Indaba  process  in  the  mid-1980's. 

I  went  around  the  country  making  speeches  to  the  effect  that 
everything  was  going  along  fine,  that  South  Africa  could  now  look 
forward  to  a  new  democratic  constitution  with  safeguards  for  human 
and  civil  liberties,  and  checks  and  balances,  independent  courts, 
and  a  Bill  of  Rights.  This  was  also  the  way  the  press  was  carrying 
the  story  based  on  the  information  emanating  from  what  was 
essentially  a  closed-door  process  between  the  ANC/SACP  alliance  and 
the  National  Party  government.  Then  things  began  to  change. 

When  we  first  got  a  look  at  the  new  constitution  in  November,  low 
and  behold  it's  all  there;  if  you  were  to  read  it  once  over  you 
could  be  really  quite  impressed.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  a  good 
liberal  democratic  constitution.  But  on  a  careful  reading  of  all 
the  small  print  and  the  qualifications,  the  limitations  and.  the 
contradictions  and  the  loop  holes,  it  turns  out  not  to  be  anything 
like  it  looks  on  the  surface. 

For  example,  there  is  a  Bill  of  Rights.  However,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  subject  to  a  limitation  clause,  Clause  33,  which 
basically  allows  the  government  to  violate  any  of  the  rights  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  wide  range  of  independent 
constitutional  lawyers  and  experts  including  some  who  were  formerly 
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in  the  ANC  and  the  PAC.  These  same  lawyers  and  academics,  have 
expressed  the  view  that  this  clause  effectively  negates  the  Bill  of 
Rights . 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  courts.  The  most  serious  problem 
with  the  courts  is  the  creation  of  a  Constitutional  Court.  On  the 
face  of  it  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  idea.  Some  respected 
democracies,  such  as  Germany,  have  constitutional  courts.  However, 
in  South  Africa,  the  creation  of  the  court  is  sinister  in  at  least 
six  respects.  Firstly,  it  violates  the  jurisprudential  principle 
that  a  court  of  the  first  instance  should  always  be  subject  to 
appeal.  It  is  not.  Secondly,  as  far  as  I  know,  constitutional 
courts  in  countries  that  have  them  are  not  courts  first  instance, 
but  of  appeal  on  constitutional  questions. 

The  third  cause  for  concern  is  that  the  court  will  not  be 
independent.  Half  of  the  judges  are  political  appointees.  The  ANC 
and  the  NP  wanted  them  all  to  be,  and  agreed  to  partial 
depoliticisation  only  under  pressure.  Fourthly,  the  judges  will 
not  have  tenure.  Their  terms  of  office  will  expire  after  seven 
years  and  they  will  have  obvious  incentives  to  be  biased  to  the 
extent  that  their  decisions  may  impact  on  their  subsequent  careers. 
This  will  be  particularly  true  if  they  have  to  look  to  the 
government  for  future  employment,  which  will  be  the  case  if  they 
want  to  be  appointed  to  another  court. 
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Fifthly,  Che  supposedly  non-political  half  of  the  constitutional 
court  will  be  appointed  by  the  Judicial  Services  Commission,  half 
of  which  is,  in  turn,  politically  appointed. 

Sixthly,  and  most  importantly,  all  other  courts  -  the  Magistrates 
Courts,  the  Supreme  Courts,  and  even  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
the  Appeals  Court  -  are  precluded  from  protecting  constitutional 
rights,  however  circumscribed  they  may  be.  That  means  that 
ordinary  people  will  be  effectively  alienated  from  their 
constitutional  rights.  The  only  court  that  could  protect  them  will 
be  remote,  costly  and  inaccessible. 

Finally,  as  for  the  ordinary  courts,  nothing  changes.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  new  constitution  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  the  past. 
Since  its  people  were  the  primary  victims,  the  ANC  should  know 
better.  For  that  matter,  if  the  NP  were  still  a  real  opposition 
for  the  ANC  it  would  want  to  reform  the  situation  because  it  would 
not  want  the  tables  turned  on  it. 

That  there  should  be  concern  about  the  future  of  human  rights  in 
South  Africa  is  emphasized  by  the  ANC  having  joined  the  NP  in  using 
the  same  oppressive  laws,  the  same  police  and  army,  and  the  same 
rhetoric  that  the  ANC  were  victims  of  for  decades,  to  suspend  basic 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties  by  way  of  a  'state  of  emergency' 
throughout  the  province  of  Natal.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
state  of  emergency  has  been  imposed  throughout  the  province  even 
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though  most  of  the  province  and  its  communities  have  not 
experienced  conditions  that  supposedly  justify  it.  This  raises  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  state  of  emergency  may  be  a 
ploy  to  influence  or  intimidate  voters  in  the  region  of  the  country 
where  those  two  parties  have  the  least  support. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  striking  evidence  of  South  Africa's  new 
emerging  authoritarianism  is  that  the  ANC  have  decided  to  retain 
the  same  detention  without  trial  law  which  it  opposed  for  so  long 
and  which  was  used  to  suppress  it  ruthlessly.  In  this  case,  the  new 
1994  "Abolition  of  Restrictions  of  Free  Political  Activity  Act," 
agreed  to  by  the  NP  and  the  ANC,  which  empowers  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  ban  organizations  on  the  advice  of  the  Transitional 
Executive  Council  (TEC)  if  he  "has  reason  to  believe"  they 
encourage  violence.  Thus  Inkatha,  or  any  other  party,  could  be 
"banned"  as  effectively,  swiftly  and  ruthlessly  as  the  ANC  or  PAC 
were  previously  under  the  apartheid  version  of  the  same  law,  the 
Unlawful  Organizations  Act  of  1960. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  creation  of  provinces:  originally, 
there  weren't  going  to  be  any  provinces.  The  NP  and  the  ANC,  the 
two  major  parties,  were  in  favor  of  a  unitary  centralized  state. 
There  are  now  provinces  and  there  is  a  long  list  of  powers  that  the 
provinces,  or  what  you  would  call  states,  are  supposed  to  have,  and 
they're  quite  impressive.  When  you  read  it  you  think,  'this  a  real 
decentralized  grassroots  democracy  where  local  communities  can 
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decide  things  for  themselves,  different  regions  can  decide  on  their 
own  development  polices,  their  own  education  and  housing  and 
whatever.'  And  then  there  is  a  single  sentence,  easily  overlooked, 
that  says  that  the  central  government  may  do  everything  that  a 
province  can  do.  And  then  it  says  that  in  the  event  of  a 
contradiction  between  the  two,  what  the  central  government  decides 
will  override  the  province.  This  is  essentially,  of  course,  what 
was  wrong  with  the  superficially  democratic  and  federal 
constitutions  of  the  former  USSR,  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
communist  countries. 

One  concern  that  might  resonate  with  you  in  terms  of  your  own 
history  is  the  concern  of  rural  interests  like  those  in 
KwaZulu/Natal  and  the  Eastern  Cape  colored  areas,  that  agriculture 
will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  government  whose  largest,  and  most 
volatile,  constituency  is  the  urban  unemployed  and  the  urban 
industrial  unions.  All  over  Africa,  governments  have  transferred 
wealth  and  denied  resources  from  the  rural  masses  to  maintain  the 
narrow  urban  constituencies  that  keep  them  in  power.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  US  and  other  donors  have  begun  to  urge 
decentralization  and  devolution  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

When  actually  stripped  of  the  veneer,  the  South  African 
constitution,  I'm  sad  to  say,  is  very  much  like  a  former  East 
European  constitution  with  all  the  appearance  of  democracy  and 
human  rights,  and  decentralized  power,  but  its  undermined  by  these 
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'weasel"  clauses  in  each  case. 


A  final  example,  but  one  which  should  be  especially  meaningful  to 
you  here  today  as  elected  representatives,  is  the  method  by  which, 
under  Clause  43  B,  representatives  can  be  removed  from  the  party  by 
the  central  committee  or  leader  of  their  respective  party  and  hence 
instantly  lose  their  seat  in  parliament  and  be  replaced  by  someone 
else  from  the  party's  list.  This  has  been  aptly  referred  to  as  the 
"Politburo  provision."  Any  parliamentarian  who  crosses  the  party 
leadership,  on  issues  such  as  regional  autonomy,  balance  of  powers, 
states  of  emergency  or  whatever  else  along  the  road  to  writing  a 
new  constitution  can  simply  be  removed  and  replaced  at  whim  with  a 
member  more  amenable.  This  makes  members  accountable  to  the  party 
leadership  instead  of  their  constituency.   This  type  of  little- 
noticed  clause  reinforces  the  already  very  strong  tendencies  toward 
centralism  inherent  in  the  entire  constitution.   The  great  danger 
here  is  that  this  will  tend  to  enforce  the  conformity  of  thought 
and  action,  that  J.S.  Mill  labeled  the  'essence  of  tyranny'.  This 
party  control  issue  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  concern 
expressed  in  many  quarters  about  the  high  concentration  of 
communists  in  the  ANC  decision-making  ranks  and  high  on  their 
parliamentary  lists. 

This  is  an  interim  constitution;  it  prescribes  the  methods  whereby 
a  government  is  to  be  elected  democratically  to  then  draw  up  and 
ratify  a  final  constitution.  That  is,  I  think,  as  it  should  be; 
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democratically  elected  people  should  draw  up  the  constitution.  The 
problem  is  that  the  assumption  being  made  is  that  the  interim 
constitution  will  simply  be  rubber-stamped  and  become  the  final 
constitution.  And  so  the  challenge  now  is  to  persuade  everybody 
that  the  function  of  the  new  democratically  elected  people  in 
parliament  is  to  draw  up  a  new  and  proper  constitution.  What  one 
hopes  for  is  that  there  is  a  second  chance,  as  advertised,  to 
actually  clean  it  up  --  to  make  it  unambiguous  --  to  guarantee 
human  rights  properly,  to  decentralize  power  properly,  to  assure 
truly  independent  courts  and  other  checks  and  balances  against 
abuse  -  -  regardless  of  who  governs  now,  or  in  the  future  when  most 
analysts  expect  neither  the  ANC  nor  the  NP  to  exist  in  their 
present  form. 

South  Africa  must  avoid  simply  shifting  from  one  form  of 
centralized-state  authoritarianism  to  another.  The  absence  of 
apartheid  does  not  mean  the  presence  of  liberty.  That  is  an  easy 
mistake  to  make.  Harold  Symms  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center, 
observed  to  me  last  week  that  people  have  been  so  focussed  on  what 
has  to  be  smashed  and  gotten  rid  of  that  inadequate  attention  has 
been  given  to  what  replaces  it.  The  sense  of  relief  and  euphoria 
that  apartheid  is  gone  very  easily  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
what's  in  its  place  is  acceptable.  We  all  want  to  believe  that, 
but  we  know  that  in  the  law,  moral  intent  does  not  assure  moral 
outcome. 
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This  also  explains  to  some  extent  why  the  conflict.  Why  is  it  that 
the  right-wing  white  separatist  and  the  left  wing  on  the  one  hand, 
and  traditional  or  federalist  black  groups  on  the  other,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Inkatha,  are  not  participating  or  are  resorting 
to  various  levels  of  resistance  ?   The  answer  I  think  is  really 
quite  simple  but  less  convenient  than  many  might  prefer:  it  is  the 
same,  in  a  sense,  as  the  answer  that  explains  violence  everywhere, 
whether  it  is  Northern  Ireland,  Yugoslavia,  Palestine  or  Rwanda. 
It  is  where  people  who  are  governed  fear  that  they  will  be  abused 
by  those  who  will  govern.   When  the  constitution  allows  this  to 
happen  those  who  are  governed  resist,  just  as  the  ANC  resisted.   It 
is  wrong  to  look  at  the  issue  as  one  of  power;  it  is  really  an 
issue  of  protection  against  power.  It  is  not  simply  a  fight  for 
trinkets  for  the  Zulu  king  or  for  Akrikaner  schools;  people  have 
not  fought  and  died  for  trinkets  and  a  few  rooms.  It  is  a  fight 
against  the  fear  of  state  oppression. 

Now  that  it  is  about  to  be  in  power,  the  ANC,  with  the  National 
Party  --  the  former  and  present  government,  the  creators  of 
apartheid  and  the  opponents  of  apartheid  --  have  formed  a  strange 
new  alliance.  It's  like  George  Orwell  described  in  Animal  Farm 
where  the  former  oppressor  and  the  former  oppressed  have  fallen  in 
love  with  each  other  and  they  look  increasingly  indistinguishable. 
This  is  one  of  the  odd  new  alliances,  no  less  odd  than  the  alliance 
between  the  Inkatha  party  and  the  right-wing  white  separatists; 
with  those  who  are  going  to  be  in  power  suddenly  wondering  why  they 
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ever  fought  each  other  in  the  fir9t  place,  and  those  who  are  going 
to  be  out  of  power  doing  the  same.  Both  parties  are  so  intoxicated 
with  this  new  prospect  of  power  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
concede  even  the  slightest  amount  of  limitation  on  government 
power,  which  would  go  a  long  way  to  ensuring  peace. 

At  some  point  an  accommodation  will  have  to  be  made,  not  only  with 

Inkatha  or  the  Afrikaners,  but  also  with  other  groups  and  even  with 

ANC-controlled  provincial  governments  who  might  choose  to  exercise 

greater  autonomy  than  the  center  allows.  Every  government  seems  to 

think  that  somehow  it  will  get  it  right,  that  they  will  be  able  to 

repress  resistance  efficiently  even  though  no  one  else  has  ever 

been  able  to  do  so.  Some,  usually  diplomats  and  businessmen,  even 

express  the  cynical  hope  that  an  ANC  government  will  have  the 

"moral  authority"  and  international  approval  to  use  the  mechanisms 

of  the  state  to  impose  order  in  a  way  the  NP  no  longer  dares  to. 

While  legal  in  terms  of  both  the  current  and  the  new  constitution, 

this  will  not  work  and  must  be  discouraged.  South  Africa  need  not, 

and  must,  not  repeat  Zimbabwe's  10  year  state  of  emergency  or  other 

more  tragic  African  models. 

In  terms  of  the  current  environment,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  ANC  is  jointly  running  the  government  and  in  many  aspects,  it 
is  the  government.  This  is  especially  relevant  in  terms  of  the 
coercive  mechanisms  of  the  state  which  the  ANC  and  its  supporters 
so  long  abhorred  --  the  intelligence,  army  and  police  --  as  well  as 
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less  coercive  but  nonetheless  controlling  aspects  such  as  the  SA 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  ANC  is  to  a  large  extent  in  control 
of  the  NGO  and  civil  society  community.  The  vast  web  of  election- 
related  NGOs  are  ANC- dominated.  The  so-called  "independent*  Human 
Rights  Commission  is  and  always  has  been  controlled  by  directors 
who  are  pro -ANC  or  actual  ANC  executives  and  ANC  candidates  for 
parliament.   The  ANC,  the  National  Party  government,  and  the  U.S. 
and  European  governments  are  funding  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  advertisements  encouraging  South  Africans  to  vote 
and  saying  that  the  constitution  is  a  good  constitution,  that  it 
guarantees  rights  and  so  forth.  Now,  the  whole  issue  in  the  debate 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  indeed  a  good  constitution.  It's  about  the 
constitution;  the  basis  of  any  real  democracy.  So  they're  using 
taxpayer's  money  to  fund  a  particular  party's  election  platform  or 
the  shared  platform  of  the  ANC  and  NP,  but  pretending  that  this  is 
somehow  objective  and  independent  and  not  partisan. 

Lastly  in  regard  to  the  election,  it  has  been  agreed  by  many 
including  the  National  Democratic  Institute's  Pat  Keefer,  the 
respected  Afrikaner  liberal  academic  Hermann  Gilomee  and,  most 
recently,  the  Independent  Electoral  Commission  itself,  that  the 
election  will  not  be  free  and  fair  as  those  terms  are  commonly 
understood.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  degree  of  intimidation 
and  violence  evident  nationwide  --  even  well  before  the  recent 
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declaracion  of  the  state  of  emergency  in  Natal/Kwa  Zulu,  an  area 
which,  it  should  be  noted,  comprises  25V  of  the  country's 
population.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  California,  Texas,  Florida 
and  New  Jersey  combined  in  U.S.  terms. 

I  want  to  relate  to  you  a  personal  experience  which  puts  a  fine 
point  on  this  issue  of  election  calling.   I  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  dinner  with  some  diplomats  including  a  senior 
official  in  the  UN  observer  mission  in  South  Africa.  I  believe  he 
is  the  Deputy  director,  whose  name,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly 
is  Professor  Herbert  Weiss.   In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I 
posited  that  I  had  two  predictions:  one,  that  the  election  will  in 
no  way  be  fair  and  free,  and,  second,  that  the  UN  and  South 
Africa's  Independent  Election  Commission  will  declare  it  to  be  fair 
and  free.   I  thought  he  would  resent  any  impugning  of  the  UN's 
objectivity  or  competence,  but  to  my  surprise  he  agreed  with  me  ! 
He  went  on  to  assert  that  the  vast  majority  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  international  community,  wanted  that  outcome  and  therefore  that 
outcome  would  be  announced  unless  some  egregious  and  inescapable 
conflagration  forced  them  to  declare  it  otherwise. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  a  senior  official  in  the  UN  Observer 
mission  agrees  that  his  organization  may  be  willing  to  call  an 
fraudulent  election  free  and  fair  just  to  get  on  with  the 
transition.  It's  hard  to  imagine  a  more  cynical  mockery  of 
democracy  and  democratic  ethics  ! 
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The  people  who  do  the  declaring  want  it  to  be  free  and  fair  and 
therefore  will  declare  it  so.  It  is  manifestly  clear  that  it  will 
not  be  free  and  fair.  The  Federal  Party  was  to  have  had  as 
candidates  several  prominent  black  intellectuals  and  academics,  and 
a  number  of  well-known  black  businesspeople .  On  the  day  before 
announcing  candidacies,  one  had  his  house  vandalized  and  his  car 
set  alight.  Others  were  visited  and  told  that  their  lives  would 
not  be  safe,  or  that  it  would  be  made  impossible  for  them  to  keep 
their  jobs.  Included,  for  example,  was  a  black  tenured  professor 
who  was  told  that  "the  people"  will  not  allow  him  to  continue 
teaching  at  university  were  he  to  join  any  party  other  than  the 
ANC. 

Many  black  intellectuals  with  whom  I  spoke  about  being  candidates 
for  the  party  said  it  would  be  too  dangerous  in  view  of  their 
former  connections.  Other  opposition  parties  have  all  had  the  same 
experience.  The  result  is  that  what  are  called  in  South  Africa 
"credible  blacks"  have  nearly  all  withdrawn  from  all  parties  other 
than  the  ANC,  or  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  political  scene 
altogether.  Now  if  this  is  to  be  the  situation,  that  in  a  South 
Africa  that  is  to  be  ruled  by  the  majority,  blacks  cannot  choose 
for  themselves  what  party  to  run  for,  let  alone  vote  for,  how  can 
anyone,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  call  it  a  free  and  fair 
election  ? 
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When  there  is  a  perception  by  substantial  minorities  that  they  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  dealmaking,  or  that  they  are  the  target  of  the 
combined  forces  of  their  old  and  new  rulers,  and  that  is  further 
blessed  by  outside  forces  in  a  way  they  feel,  with  evident 
justification,  to  be  prejudicial,  violence  is  inevitable. 

We  must  not  whitewash  the  outcome.  We  have  learned  that  flawed 
elections  do  not  lead  to  "more  perfect  unions."  Kenya,  Angola, 
Ethiopia  and  Cameroon  are  but  some  of  the  more  recent  examples  of 
this  problem.  In  such  cases,  increased  US  aid  and  the  perception  of 
turning  a  blind  eye  only  encourages  the  violators  and  discourages 
the  disenfranchised  and  the  losers.  This  becomes  a  prescription  for 
disaster  not  democracy. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  constitutions  are  the  DNA  of 
democracy.  It  may  seem  arcane  and  undramatic  in  contrast  to  the 
daily  rhythms  of  liberation,  violence  and  anticipation  that 
surround  this  much  awaited  transition.  But  it  is  out  of  these 
details,  these  strands  of  legal  DNA,  that  one  can  forecast  the 
traits  and  the  mutations  to  follow.  Pundits  will  rely  heavily  on 
the  personalities,  the  rhetoric,  the  platforms,  and  the  slogans. 
But  as  we  all  know,  these  are  the  things  of  campaigns,  not  of 
governing.  South  Africa,  if  it  is  to  survive,  must  be  a  nation  of 
laws,  not  of  men;  of  guarantees  not  of  promises;  and  of  tolerance 
instead  of  domination. 
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The  United  States  has  been  persistent  in  its  calls  for  the  end  of 
apartheid  and  it  must  now  be  equally  persistent  in  calling  for  a 
truly  free  and  democratic  South  Africa  --  One  committed  to  the 
protection  of  the  widest  range  of  civil  and  human  rights,  and 
political  and  economic  freedoms.  Having  suffered  so  long  waiting 
for  freedom,  there  is  no  reason  to  suffer  in  waiting  for  democracy. 

We  are  going  through  a  time  of  high  unemployment,  high  levels  of 
violence,  and  even  higher  levels  of  expectation.  This  is  a  very 
volatile  mix.  It  is  possible  that  literally  millions  could  die 
needlessly  in  tribal  and  political  warfare,  or  as  a  result  of  a 
frightened  young  state  with  a  hair-trigger  reaction  and  a  finely 
oiled  repressive  apparatus. 

A  note  of  caution  should  be  sounded  all  around:  One  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  victory  without  also  accepting  a  measure  of  blame  for 
the  horrors  that  could  follow. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  danger  and  great  opportunity.  You  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  balance  by  the  signals  you  send,  the  probity  you 
exhibit,  and  caution  you  advise.        THANK  YOU 
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